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The First Ten Years : 


A Review of the Work of the Institute of 
Public Administration 


W. D. SHARP 
General Post Office 


Shes list of the main contributions to the Journal, and this paper, 

which serves as a critical introduction to it, were prepared at 
Sir Henry Bunbury’s request. His intention was, as I understand 
it, to give the Institute an indication of the ground that had been 
covered and the work that remained to be done, as a guide for the 
planning of future discussions and research. The classification ir 
necessarily subjective; but in so far as I have been fortunate enough 
to single out subjects that deserve further study, I hope that th¢ 
list may prove to be drawn up in such a way as to help the student 
On the other hand, it will be of very little use to the general reader, 
who is anxious to trace out a dimly remembered passage; but possibly 
the list of authors, which follows the main list, may help to serve 
his need. 

In classifying the material, I have thought it well to resist the 
temptation to make any main distinction between central and local 
government; to a large extent the problems of each are the same, 
and some of the best work of the Institute has been the grouping 
together in symposiums of the views of local officials and civil 
servants. The temptation to group all contributions about public 
utility services into one main heading is harder to resist, and in resist- 
ing it I am running counter to the definite purpose of the Institute, 
which has tried to bring together contributions on this subject. 
Logical arrangement has made it impossible, however, to shew public 
utilities under a separate main heading; and the classification actually 
adopted has at least the advantage of shewing that many of the 
problems of a public utility do not differ essentially from the problems 
that confront an ordinary Department of State or the “‘ non-trading ”’ 
Committees of a local authority. To the student, exasperated by 


Note.—The classified list to which this article refers is published as a supplement to 
this number of “ Public Administration.” 
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having to chase public utilities through a number of different head- 
ings, I can commend an admirable list on the back cover of the first 
number of Volume IX, in which the principal articles on public 
utilities up to the end of 1930 are classified. 

The scheme of classification must speak for itself. It is open to 
much criticism, both in general and in detail; it has been strained 
almost to breaking-point, and I have many times been near to 
abandoning it altogether; but I have been, and still am, unable to 
find a better. Many of the papers cover a variety of topics, and the 
choice of the subject under which such papers are grouped is mainly 
arbitrary. The titles of the papers are often a very misleading guide 
to their contents. 

Under the various subjects I have placed first the papers that 
present the “‘ facts ’’ about the subject, first in relation to the practice 
in other countries, and secondly in relation to the practice in Great 
Britain. There is a useful body of information about Denmark and 
Germany; but’ there is very little about France, and much less 
information about the United States of America than one would 
naturally expect. In view of the keen interest that American 
publicists have always taken in the work of the Institute, I hope 
that they may be persuaded to contribute more of their experience 
to the Journal,—especially, for example, on the control of public 
utilities in America, on which the only contribution to the Journal 
(VI. 177) has been made by an Englishman. Among the few papers 
by Americans I cannot refrain from mentioning Mr. Brownlow’s 
admirable article on the City Manager (IX. 393), which begins with 
a penetrating historical survey of American institutions, and ends 
with one of the most graceful compliments to the British nation that 
I have seen. 

But if the Journal has less than could be wished about adminis- 
trative practice in other countries, it is still more conspicuously 
deficient in information about Great Britain. Not only do we want 
more information about significant and little-known experiments 
(Dr. Shearer’s article on the Highlands and Islands medical service 
(IX. 161) is an admirable example of the sort of thing I mean), but 
also more information about the ordinary work of the public 
services,—the sort of information that would give the inexperienced 
student of administrative problems a concrete background for his 
thought. I often wonder what sort of impression of the conditions 
of working in the British civil service would be gained by a reader 
whose only source of information is PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. If 
he did not actually picture us as spending our time in brooding over 
deep problems such as the limits of taxable capacity, he would hardly 
guess that the greater part of our lives is spent in ‘‘ dealing with ’’ 
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registered papers. In the ten volumes of the Journal registered 
papers are mentioned, I think, only three times. The best pictures 
of life in the civil service are found in the papers of Professor Gray 
(VII. 236), Mr. H. F. Carlill (VIII. 119) and Mr. P. C. Lyel 
(VIII. 131); yet I suspect that not only some previous knowledge 
but a fairly ripe experience of the civil service from within is 
necessary to the full appreciation of their artistry. As regards the 
local government service, I have searched in vain for a description 
of the conditions of office-work; and even the functions of a local 
authority are most inadequately described. Miss Dhonau (IX. 423) 
gives a full survey of public health and welfare services in Germany; 
but apart from a short paper on the public health services of London 
by Sir Oscar Warburg (III. 59) there is no general survey of similar 
services in Great Britain. Infant welfare centres are not even 
mentioned, nor are public libraries; and there is all too little on the 
subject of schools. Mr. Larkin, despite the fact that the title of 
his paper ‘‘ Co-ordination ’’ (X. 58) has a rather theoretical appear- 
ance (he probably did not choose the title), gives one of the few 
realist treatments of the work of a local authority; and his statement 
that ‘‘ the sewage disposal area...... is the only real basis for 
urban local government ”’ (X. 64), carries conviction, to a layman 
at least. At any rate, it has not been contradicted in the Journal: for 
no other writer on local government problems condescends to mention 
sewage. 

I am not decrying the “‘ bird’s-eye-view ’’ type of article; and 
there are many papers in the Journal (for example, Sir John 
Anderson’s ‘‘ The Relation of Central to Local Government ”’ 
(III. 29)), in which observation and generalization are brilliantly 
combined. But I should like to see more articles by men of the 
grade of (say) Staff Officers, showing what their work is and what 
immediate problems it presents. We need also more discussion of 
humdrum questions such as the distribution of work, the organization 
of a small branch, the use and abuse of committees in the work 
of a Department; and here again men of comparatively low rank 
are in a position to make a valuable contribution. The obstacles 
probably are the native shyness of the public official and the claims 
of official secrecy; it seems most important to the progress of the 
Institute that’ some way should be found of surmounting these 
obstacles. 

There is a certain lack of realism about most of the papers relat- 
ing to public administration as a study,—the first division of the 
classification. One searches in vain to discover what exactly public 
administration is, who should learn it and who is to teach it. The 
papers are as stimulating as a glance at the names of the authors 
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would lead one to expect; but on the question of the relations between 
the Universities and the public services, they are mainly in the nature 
of the interchange of compliments which is a mere preliminary to 
real business. It is satisfactory to find (X. 115) that the problem is 
at last being tackled. 

The first division of the list seems the least inappropriate place 
in which to group together the few obituary notices. No readers of 
the Journal are likely to forget the papers written to the memory 
of Lord Haldane (VI. 332 e¢ seq.): it is indeed fitting that the 
worthiest tribute that has been paid to him should be found in the 
pages of the Journal. 

The next main division of the classification covers the ground 
defined elsewhere (I think, too narrowly) as the whole field of public 
administration,—‘‘ the management of men and materials in forward- 
ing the objectives of the State.”” Among the many papers on 
personnel one-searches in vain for an analysis of the principles that 
should govern remuneration; and there has been no further discus- 
sion of Sir Stanley Leathes’ proposal (VI. 318) that retirement from 
the civil service should be made easier. Both these questions are 
controversial: but it is surely possible to handle even controversial 
questions in a spirit of scientific detachment? With these possible 
exceptions, the field of personnel management has been well covered; 
but the ground has been scratched rather than systematically dug. 
Not only is there need for more information about the conditions of 
service in other countries;! there is also need for organized and con- 
structive research with the object of remedying whatever defects 
there are in the present system. To my mind the fundamental 
problem (in the civil service, at any rate) is that which was pointed 
out long ago by the late Mr. John Lee (V. 215) and reiterated by 
Sir Henry Bunbury on many occasions,—the problem of incentive. 
Does the present system of increments and promotion, together with 
pride of work and the disciplinary consequences of slackness, suffice 
to bring out and maintain the maximum capacity of the civil servant? 
Few would give an unhesitating affirmative in answer to this ques- 
tion. Mr. Stampe’s paper (VIII. 44) confines itself mainly to an 
excellent statement of the problem and a most useful account of 
what can be done within the framework of the existing system; the 
possibilities of widening the framework of the existing system remain 
to be exploded. 

The section headed, ‘‘ Descriptions of the organization of various 
departments and local authorities,’’ is not of course a complete 
enumeration of references to the work of the various departments. 


1A mass of most useful information was collected in 1925 in an interim report of a 
study-group of which Sir Stanley Leathes was Chairman (III. 75) ; but we still await a 
further report from the group. 
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But as an indication of the limitation of the work of the Institute, 
it is interesting to note that there is little or no reference in the 
Journal to the work of the following major Departments of State: 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Air Ministry, the Colonial Office, 
the Board of Customs and Excise, the Board of Education, the 
Foreign Office, the Ministry of Pensions, the Scottish Office, and the 
Office of Works. 

Without attempting to pursue the details of the classification, I 
would suggest that the Institute chiefly needs to pursue its investiga- 
tions much further into the spheres of education, public health and 
social welfare. It is curious that Professor Clay, in his masterly 
analysis of State labour policy (IV. 189), omits altogether the primary 
function of the Employment Exchange, namely, placing men in 
work; and there is hardly any reference in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
to that new type of organization,—significant in its machinery and 
far-reaching in its function—, the Juvenile Advisory Committee. 
There is very little about the treatment of the morally and mentally 
deficient: yet it is hardly to be supposed that the rapidly-changing 
public opinion on the subject has made no mark on public adminis- 
tration. There is very little about organized publicity; the Institute 
has learnt something of the work of the Empire Marketing Board, 
but unfortunately nothing has yet been printed in the Journal. 
Similarly, within the sphere of public utilities, there is little about 
the technique of salesmanship. There is good work in the Journal 
on the subject of town-planning; but apart from that, there is very 
little about the State’s contribution in the sphere of esthetics, or its 
promotion of scientific research. There is all too little in the main 
articles of the Journal about foreign policy or national economic 
policy: but within these spheres the need for secrecy is probably 
an insuperable barrier to the publication of articles.1 

To sum up my criticism: 

(x) There is too much traversing of ground that has been covered 
already, and there is a definite need for the Institute to extend its 
scope. 

2) There is a need for more papers of the informative type, 
giving concrete details of how particular problems are tackled. 

(3) There is a need for organized research, especially on problems 
of personnel (Fortunately, there are already signs that this need is 
recognized). 

We can assess the value of the Journal’s work during the last 
ten years, only with the help of a definite standard by which to 

1fxcellent discussion of economic problems will be found, however, in the book 
reviews. Further, it is hardly necessary to remind members that some of the most 


valuable contributions to the work of the Institute, not only on economic but on other 
problems, have not been printed nor even mentioned in the Journal, 
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judge it. In the search for such a standard one naturally turns to 
the aims of the Institute as set out in the Constitution. They are as 
follows : 

““ (a) The development of the Civil Service and other Public 
Services (both National and Local) as a_ recognized 
profession ; 

(6) Promotion of the study of Public Administration.”’ 

The first aim is rather vaguely set forth,—perhaps intentionally. 
But if I understand it rightly, the Institute seeks the recognition of 
the public services, by public servants themselves and by the outside 
world, as a learned profession. This aim is still far from accom- 
plishment; perhaps from lack of professional pride, perhaps from 
excess of professional complacency, all too few public servants have 
joined the Institute; we are still no more than the little leaven, and 
the leavening of the whole lump is an ultimate rather than an 
immediate objective. But if we concentrate on the Journal, there can 
be no doubt that it has made a significant contribution to the recogni- 
tion of the public services as a learned profession. Apart altogether 
from its effect on the public service itself, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
has shewn the Universities that public servants (qua public servants, 
and not merely as gifted individuals) have a definite contribution to 
make to learning; it may even have done something to dispel the 
popular notion of civil servants as bearded old gentlemen, surrounded 
by cobwebs, benevolent but stupid. 

The second aim of the Institute,—the promotion of the study of 
public administration—, though more precisely set forth, is essentially 
still more obscure. One cannot find in the pages of the Journal 
exactly what is this study which the Institute exists to promote. As 
I see it, public administration as a study is part of political science; 
it deals with the activities and methods of the executive function of 
the State, while political science deals with the activities and methods 
of the State as a whole. But at the risk of being heretical, I would 
suggest that the promotion of a study is rather an incidental result 
than a main aim of the Institute. 

An analogy, which cannot be pressed too far, may help to make 
my meaning clear. Medical practitioners do not aim primarily at 
promoting the study of medicine: they aim at curing their patients 
(or if they are more enlightened, at keeping them in health). They 
need to study medicine as a means to their end; and conversely, the 
results of their experience may be of great value to medical science. 
Similarly, as public servants we aim at knowing as a means to doing; 
and from our practical point of view any knowledge that helps us 
to our end comes within the ambit of public administration. 

It is not suggested that the aim of the Institute is the same as 
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that of the public servants who compose it. Nevertheless, it cannot 
dissociate itself from the same practical objective. In surveying the 
papers, we see that the writers are not greatly concerned with the 
more abstract side of political science: and they have to shift their 
territory so as to exclude those subjects which come from time to 
time within the scope of party politics. The latter is not a very 
serious restriction, at a time when the most important problems of 
government are not party-questions; and by the exclusion of party- 
politics the Institute gains far more in scientific impartiality than it 
loses in scope. 

On the other hand, if the practitioner of public administration is 
in some ways more restricted in his range than the academic publicist 
(the word ‘‘ academic ”’ is used in no derogatory sense), his practical 
interests extend to subjects that the publicist, in Great Britain at any 
rate, has tended to neglect. He is greatly interested in questions of 
personnel; the publicist might with advantage share this interest, 
for it is idle to regard the executive function of the State as a sort 
of automatic machine. Secondly, the administrator whose work con- 
sists in the management or control of public utilities, is naturally 
concerned with the problems which that work presents. Here again, 
the Journal, in the exercise of this practical interest, has made a 
significant contribution to political thought. Almost everyone now- 
adays admits the necessity of a certain amount of public ownership 
or regulation of utility services, whether he likes it or not; the 
machinery of control is the all-important problem, and nowhere has 
the problem been more systematically and satisfactorily explored 
than in the pages of the Journal. 

The greatest contribution of the Journal to political science con- 
sists, however, in what may be loosely called its laboratory-technique. 
‘‘ Laboratory ’’ is not quite the right word: the material with which 
we deal as public servants is not such as can be combined and 
separated in the interests of scientific curiosity; on the other hand, 
it is not so immutable that we can do no more than observe it like 
astronomers. Our practice contributes to our thought, and our 
thought modifies our practice; it is this interaction of theory and 
practice that makes life in the public services to-day a truly fascinat- 
ing sport. 

Let us turn to the effects of the Journal on the public services 
themselves. It is true that we have no mandate to reform them, 
nor even to promote their efficiency: but we do aim, by the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the stimulation of thought, to make ourselves, 
and through ourselves, the public services, more sympathetic and 
more efficient. With this main object, it is the Institute’s duty not 
only to foster a legitimate pride in our profession, but to combat any 
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complacent pride. By widening our contacts in all possible directions, 
it should seek to destroy the vice of rigidity and unadaptiveness, to 
which the administrative profession, more even than any other pro- 
fession, is prone. 

If anyone feels doubt whether the Journal has done anything to 
help the public services, let him turn to Sir Charles Harris’s paper on 
Decentralization (III. 117), Sir John Anderson’s on Bureaucracy 
(VII. 3), Sir Ernest Gowers’ ‘‘ Mainly about the King’s English ”’ 
(VII. 182), Professor Alexander Gray’s on University Education 
(VII.236), and Mr. H. F. Carlill’s ‘‘ Administrative habits of mind ”’ 
(VIII. 119). Speaking for myself, I can say that every one of those 
papers has directly influenced my work and action, in a way that 
very few books have done; and every time I read them, the more 
I find in them. 

Two of the most frequent contributors to the Journal, Sir Henry 
Bunbury and Mr. Gibbon, are to a great extent responsible for its 
high standard, not only by the thought and work that they have 
put into their own articles, but also by stimulating others to give 
of their best. Sincere gratitude is due also to Mr. A. C. Stewart, 
who has been connected with PuBLic ADMINISTRATION since the 
beginning, and has been its editor for most of the time. His course 
has been a very difficult one: the territory of public administration 
is still unmapped, and there are (or were) no “‘ recognized 
authorities ’’ to whom to appeal on most of the subjects. Though 
there is not a single article from his pen in the whole of the list, the 
Journal is full of his influence: many of the articles owe much to his 
suggestions, and he is responsible for many of the book-reviews which 
have done so much to give the Journal an established place in the 
world of scholarship. 

My analysis has been mainly critical, and full of dogmatic asser- 
tions. No prudent civil servant, after reading a bulky bundle of 
papers, would make assertions as to what the papers do not contain: 
yet it is necessary to make such assertions if this analysis is to be 
of any value. Further, I have written as a civil servant, and regret 
that, through my ignorance of local government, I have paid too 
little attention to the contributions of local government officials. 

I should like to express my sincere thanks to a colleague, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, for invaluable help in the arduous 
work of preparing the list, and also to Miss Kemball, who has taken 
full responsibility for the difficult task of seeing the list through 
the press. I thank Miss Kemball also for the list of authors, which 
supplements my list. I trust that those who are exasperated by the 
convolutions of the main list may find in the list of authors a simple 
and helpful guide to the treasures of the Journal. 
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The Relation of the Universities to 
Public Administration 


By A. W. PicKaRD-CAMBRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt. 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University 


[Being a paper read before the Sheffield Regional Group of the 
Institute of Public Administration, January, 1933 | 


keer will, I think, understand at the outset, and you will become 

more certain still as my address proceeds, that I know a good 
deal less about Public Administration than about the Universities. 
My personal acquaintance with the former has been almost entirely 
confined to a number of years’ service on the Oxford Board of 
Guardians of the Poor, and rather more than two years’ work on the 
Education Committees of Sheffield and of the West Riding, though I 
have had something to do from time to time with the selection of 
candidates for the highest classes of the Civil Service, and in the 
course of the varied duties of a lifetime have been brought into contact 
with a number of Government Offices, while as an ordinary citizen I 
have not escaped the attentions of those who lighten our pockets for 
the public good. 

You will probably think that this constitutes a very small justifica- 
tion for addressing you on the subject of this evening’s discussion, 
and I am disposed to agree; but my experience such as it is has 
brought forcibly to my notice two facts (1) that whereas the highest 
classes in the Civil Service—Home, Indian and Colonial—are almost 
entirely recruited from the Universities, with results which are almost 
universally admitted to be satisfactory, there are very few University 
men in other branches of the Service, and particularly in Local 
Government Service and in the local branches of the Civil Service; 
even in the Educational Service of Local Authorities, University men 
are only a small minority; (2) that where it has been possible to 
observe University men and others working side by side—as, for 
instance, in the Oxford Board of Guardians, of which one-third was 
appointed by the University from among its own members—it has 
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been clear that they had a characteristic and valuable contribution to 
make. 

In the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment, issued in 1929, the sections on recruitment give prominence to 
the question whether University men should not be more commonly 
employed than at present, and very different opinions were expressed. 
Doubts were expressed whether the routine work which must form 
the main occupation of most of those engaged in Local Government 
offices would afford scope for the kind of education which a University 
gives, and whether it would not be better to take young men and boys 
at an earlier point in the educational scheme, and drill them early into 
the routine. It seemed to be the view of many of the Local Govern- 
ment officials who gave evidence that what is commonly called 
“* Matriculation ’’ guaranteed all the general education that was 
needed, and that anything higher than this would be wasted; and the 
University Appointments Committees almost unanimously reported 
that the attitude of Local Government Authorities towards University 
candidates was unsympathetic; and that no notices were ever sent 
them of vacancies or particulars of the opportunities offered by the 
Service. 

The answer to this is that although obvionily there must be large 
staffs mainly engaged in routine work, the higher posts in Local 
Government Service require the most highly trained intelligence, 
particularly at a time when the tendency is to devolve upon Local 
Government not only an increasing amount of administrative 
responsibility, but also questions of policy of great importance, the 
solution of which requires wide vision and a grasp of ideas, some 
historical knowledge and a formed habit of dealing with questions 
from the standpoint of reason and principle. The persons who are to 
fulfil these duties will not always be found among those who have 
been trained to the desk from the age of 16, after an education which 
(on account of the recipient’s age) necessarily stops short of the 
training which is likely to develop, and in experience does develop, 
these qualities. Consequently it is not surprising that several impor- 
tant witnesses insisted that the best chance of producing the combina- 
tion of qualities needed for the higher posts lay in a selection from 
those who had not only completed their school career by remaining 
for the two most fruitful years of any school career—the two years 
following the School Certificate or Matriculation Certificate—but had 
in addition received the highest University education. (Among those 
who took this view were Sir E. D. Simon, formerly Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, and Mr. Graham Wallas, whose right to an opinion is 
not likely to be challenged. Evidence in favour of the recruitment of 
University graduates was given by representatives of the Institute of 
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Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, the Institute of Municipal 
and County Engineers, and the Association of Directors and 
Secretaries for Education.) 


I should like to emphasise three points in this connexion :— 


(1) The Matriculation qualification, which is commonly 
accepted by Local Authorities as a sufficient test of general 
education for their purpose, was devised not for this purpose at all, 
but as a test of fitness to enter upon certain University courses. 
The Matriculation Certificate is no doubt rather harder for some 
candidates to get than other forms of School Certificate, but the 
particular kind of hardness has no reference to fitness for business 
or Local Government Service. For these purposes, as has been 
continually pointed out, different combinations of subjects from 
those specified for Matriculation at the Universities, would often 
be much better; and untold mischief has been done to Secondary 
School education by Professional Bodies and Local Authorities 
who, by asking for “‘ Matriculation,’’ practically compel hundreds 
of children to take this particular combination of subjects, which 
often distorts the children out of their natural bent and therefore 
does not develop them to the height of their powers, and even then 
does not provide the test which it is supposed to provide. (Any- 
one who wishes to follow this up may do so in the Report of the 
Investigators of School Certificates, Ch. VII, especially paras. 40, 
41.) Ifa test at this stage is required, it would be much better to 
demand, not a Matriculation Certificate, but a School Certificate 
containing (e.g.) 5 credits, which will presumably be in each case 
the candidate’s naturally best subjects, and therefore the best 
means for the development of his intellectual powers. But in fact 
the mischief done by the demand for Matriculation Certificates has 
become so great that it is now practically certain that the Matricu- 
lation Certificate will be abolished entirely within the next two 
years or so, and the qualification for entrance to the Universities 
entirely revised; so that Local Authorities will not longer be able 
to take the easy course of accepting mechanically a quite 
unsuitable test. 


(2) I think I shall not be wrong in assuming that the Local 
Government Authorities really desire to get the pick of the boys 
from the Secondary Schools. But with the very large provision 
which is now made of Minor Scholarships which enable them to 
stay at school till 18, and Major Scholarships and State Scholar- 
ships which take them to the Universities, it is fairly certain that 
a very large proportion of the best boys do not leave after 
obtaining a Matriculation Certificate, but pass on to the Univer- 
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sities. The Universities are becoming more and more the resort 
of the best brains of the youth of the nation, and form an increas- 
ingly large pool from which all forms of higher employment, with 
the striking exception of the Local Government Services, increas- 
ingly draw. It is fairly certain that a very large proportion of 
those who leave between 16 and 17, the age at which they enter 

Local Government Service, are those whose intellectual qualifica- 

tions are not sufficiently certain to make it safe for them to stake 

their chances of employment on a University career. It would be 

a very unfortunate thing—and there is a real risk of it—if the 

Local Government Services came to be thought of in the near 

future as intellectually a low-grade occupation. 

(3) The assumption that the routine and technique of office 
work will only be learned if it is begun at the age of 16 is disproved 
by a large amount of experience. The fact is that almost any 
routine or technique is much more quickly learned the more fully 
a young man’s powers have been developed by a good general 
education; and I continually hear of University men imported 
into business at 22 or 23 rapidly outstripping those who have been 
drilled into the official mechanism at a much earlier age. In any 
case, I doubt if the early acquisition of a mechanical technique is 
so all-important as to outweigh all other advantages. 

The Royal Commission on Local Government recommended the 
appointment of a Departmental Committee on recruitment, to inquire 
more particularly into the possibility of a larger employment of Uni- 
versity graduates. This Committee has received reports from the 
Universities and others, sent in early in last year, but has not yet 
published its conclusions. It is obvious that it would have to consider 
a number of practical problems into which I have no time to enter 
to-day, chiefly arising out of the late entry of such candidates to the 
service, and the need of attracting them by sufficiently good salaries 
and superannuation allowances, reasonable prospects of promotion 
and security of tenure. Personally, I do not think that the initial 
salaries need be high, at least under present conditions; the other 
conditions are more important, and particularly the prospect of pro- 
motion according to merit and not upon any purely mechanical 
scheme, such as, for instance, would make the higher age of University 
recruits at their entry to the service a permanent disadvantage in 
respect of salary and promotion, their mere age being allowed to 
outweigh any higher qualifications which the more fully trained 
entrant might have. I do not think that these problems are insoluble, 
but the solution of them requires an intimacy with various factors 
in the situation which have not come within my own experience, and 
I prefer therefore not to discuss them. They are no doubt under 
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discussion by the Departmental Committee to which the matter has 
been referred. 

The same problems in regard to recruitment were the subject of 
long discussion at a conference held at Buxton last February between 
the Institute of Public Administration and representatives of the 
Universities. I was unfortunately unable to be present, but from 
the full Report of the meeting given by the representatives of the 
University of Sheffield, I gather that though the discussion became 
somewhat vague and rambling, it ended, as such discussions are apt 
to do, in the appointment of a Committee—in pursuance of the 
following resolution :— 

‘“‘ That this Conference of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and representatives of University Bodies, being of opinion 
that it is desirable to effect closer co-operation between University 
Bodies and public authorities, and recognizing that the problem 
involves not only the question of specialized training but also the 
recruitment of University graduates in general, resolves that a 
Committee be appointed to explore the matter and to take any 
appropriate consequent steps.”’ 

The Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University was appointed Chair- 
man, and our own Sir William Hart a member of the Committee; 
and so no doubt something will be done; but up to the present time 
I have not heard of any Report or conclusions of the Committee. In 
view of this, and of the non-appearance up to the present of any 
conclusions of the Government’s Departmental Committee, we have 
to do the best we can for ourselves. 

A distinction must obviously be drawn at once between the work 
of those Departments which demand definite legal, scientific or 
technical qualifications, and the general administrative functions of 
Local Government. With regard to the former, I think it is clear that 
the Universities, if they were allowed or invited to do so, could offer 
a larger contribution than they do at present. Let me give a few 
illustrations of this: The Department of Public Health is an obvious 
case; the peculiarly happy relations between the University and the 
City of Sheffield, where there is extensive co-operation in matters 
affecting Public Health, are by no means universal, and in any 
case would not be possible in towns in which there was no University 
to serve as a laboratory and Research Department for the City; and 
I gather that in general very few of the officials of this Department, 
apart from the Medical Officer of Health himself, have had the 
fundamental training which work in a University can give. There is, 
again, obviously room for men with a thorough training in Science 
in those Departments which are concerned with the supply of Water, 
Gas and Electricity; as an illustration of this falling within my own 
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experience, I may mention the fact that the London Gas Company 
has found and finds employment for a considerable number of highly 
trained scientific graduates from my own College at Oxford, and 
regularly asks for more. Obviously any Departments whose work 
requires a knowledge of Engineering could get first-rate candidates 
from the Universities if they applied for them. Other Departments 
demand a knowledge of Law, such as is much better acquired on the 
basis of a thorough training in a University than picked up from 
hand to mouth. Architecture, again, is a sphere in which “‘ students 
who have been trained in the University Schools of Architecture, 
which are of high professional standing, ought to have a better chance 
of municipal employment than is the case at present ’’—and I think 
it is commonly recognized that such students have at least the 
opportunity of acquiring a broader outlook, a quicker imagination 
and a readier resourcefulness than those who have been merely 
office-trained, unless the office is of a very exceptional character. 
To the Financial side of Local Government, in which questions of 
increasing complexity arise, which ought not to be solved on the 
basis of narrow or parochial or short-sighted views, the Universities 
can offer students thoroughly trained in the Honours Schools of 
Economics; and the kind of training which is given in Economics and 
Economic History and the History and Principles of Administration 
in such schools (and also in the Schools of Commerce of those Univer- 
sities which provide them) can hardly fail to be of use in almost any 
Department. 

Yet it very rarely occurs to Local Authorities to apply to the 
Universities for their best products in any of these lines of study, or 
indeed for any of their products at all. I do not know myself on what 
lines administrative appointments are actually made; often, I gather, 
professional men are brought in from outside to fill the highest posts. 

Naturally I do not claim that young men from the Universities 
will at once make perfect and fully equipped public servants. They 
will, of course, have to learn their special work, as everyone else has 
to do, by actual experience; and it is possible that for some Depart- 
ments a period of special technical training, bearing upon the work 
of the particular department, would be desirable or even necessary. 
That is one of the questions of machinery which I have no time to 
discuss this evening. What is claimed is that persons who are 
thoroughly trained in the fundamental sciences or studies, provided 
that they have also the necessary personal qualifications, are likely 
to be more broad-minded, adaptable and resourceful, and above all 
more capable of meeting readily the varying needs of changing situa- 
tions, than those who are taken into the service prematurely and 
whose education is therefore confined to office routine and depart- 
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mental rules. I will presently quote evidence which shows that this 
has been found to be so in abundant measure in Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, the requirements of which are in many respects 
closely similar to those of the public services; for the moment I will 
refer once more to the evidence of Sir E. D. Simon, then Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, in which he suggested that every large City ought 
each year to engage four or five men from a University, in suitable 
departments, such as the legal, financial, education and public health 
Departments, and urged the formation of a first-class municipal 
Civil Service comparable to the Home, Indian and Colonial Services. 
Of course all the routine office work would have to be done, but in 
the opinion of this and other witnesses, what was required was the 
formation of an administrative first class, as in the National Civil 
Services, who would of course learn the routine work thoroughly, 
but would be ready to fill the higher administrative posts when 
required with the double equipment of a thorough University educa- 
tion in the relevant subjects and a knowledge of the work of the 
particular office or Department. 

But before I leave the subject of the fitness of University men 
for Departments requiring special or technical knowledge, I should 
like to mention particularly two, one comparatively small, one large 
and important, in which I think there is no doubt that a larger number 
of University graduates, both men and women, might be employed. 
The first is that of Public Libraries; the second, that of Education. 

As regards Public Libraries, the ideal is obviously that there 
should not only be the proper machinery for indexing, issuing and 
recovering books, but a staff capable of advising applicants as to 
the books to read for their purpose on any subject. I fancy that in 
most well-managed Libraries there is usually some one person who 
is ready to give such advice as he can; but the task is far beyond one 
man’s capacity, and in a few very well organized Libraries each 
member of the staff takes some particular department of knowledge 
or of literature for his province, and makes it his business to know 
enough of the contents of the most important books, and particularly 
of new books, to be up to date and so capable of advising readers 
usefully, and also of selecting books for the Library wisely and there- 
fore (through the elimination of all but the best) economically. For 
work of this kind, University men and women, with the practice they 
get in the use of books, in mastering their contents rapidly, and in 
sifting grain from chaff, could be particularly useful; and the work 
would not be unattractive to men and women with sedentary tastes 
and a liking for literature. But it is not sensible to expect service 
of this sort from the recruits whom Libraries very commonly obtain— 
often boys and girls who have just got their Matriculation Certificates 
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and are presentable and of good character, but who have had no 
experience in the independent use of books or in study of any kind 
except under close direction—that does not come until the last year 
or so of school life, and not in any full measure before the University 
career is a little way advanced. The technical examinations in 
Library management, examinations of a comparatively easy charac- 
ter, which these young people usually pass within a couple of years 
from their engagement, would be equally within the capacity of 
University graduates, and they would probably take less time over 
them. Of course I know that what I am suggesting is an ideal, and 
carried out completely would cost rather more than present systems 
and could only be fully realised in large Libraries. But some move 
might well be made towards it, and the Universities might well be 
able to help. 

As regards Education, I am aware that I am on somewhat difficult 
ground. It is a queer result of our democratic institutions that the 
administration not only of Primary, but of Higher Education, and the 
decision upon many matters affecting the Universities, especially on 
the financial side, should be in the hands of Committees a large 
number of whose members have never had any Secondary, much less 
any University, Education. It is my lot continually to listen to 
confident statements about Secondary Education and problems arising 
in the course of its administration, which could not possibly be made 
by anyone with any personal knowledge of the working and life of 
a first-rate Secondary School; and misconceptions as to the nature of 
University work are the rule rather than the exception. I may 
perhaps be allowed to protect myself from future vengeance by saying 
that I find no hostility to University work; rather the utmost friendli- 
ness on almost every hand, and, at least on the part of the Sheffield 
Education Committee, the most generous support; but it is a good 
will and generosity which is based rather on faith than on knowledge, 
and in some University towns the results have been known to be at 
times very unfortunate. This makes it all the more important that 
the personal knowledge which is often lacking in the Committees 
should be possessed by the Directors and Secretaries of Education 
and their assistant staffs, upon whom to a great extent they must rely. 
These, one would think, should have had personal experience of the 
whole normal range of education, including both Secondary or Public 
School and University Education—and by “‘ experience of a Univer- 
sity ’’ I do not mean the external degree of London, but the full 
participation as a resident in the teaching and life of one of the older 
or of the provincial Universities; for it is the teaching, the learning 
under direction how to study, how to master a subject, and the 
sharing in the manifold social and intellectual life of the University, 
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not the passing of examinations, which gives its value to a University 
career for this as for other purposes. Yet the evidence shows that the 
number of administrative officials in Education Departments who 
have any such qualifications is relatively very small. I am sure that 
the Education Departments are among those in which University men 
could well be more frequently employed. 

But the claim which University graduates have to consideration 
with reference to administrative posts is not solely or indeed mainly 
based on the possession of certain special technical qualifications 
fitting them for particular departments. The claim is that a Univer- 
sity education at its best develops qualities which are of high value 
for administrative work; and this has come to be more and more fully 
recognised, not only by those who are responsible for the highest 
branches of the Civil Service, but by the leaders of Industry and 
Commerce, and lest I should seem to be blowing the trumpet of the 
University without due modesty, I will support my case mainly by 
quoting what these persons say and the record of their experience; 
and I should especially emphasise the fact that the kind of University 
education which business men appear to value most is not a technical 
one, but an education on the Arts side or even in Classics—on the 
ground that such an education, backed by participation in the full 
life of the University, does develop the qualities of mind which they 
require, while the technical part of the work does not and can well 
be learned later. This is the upshot of much that may be read in the 
Report of the Committee on Salesmanship, which looks to the 
Universities to supply recruits with ‘‘ a wide culture and wide intel: 
lectual and social sympathies,’’ insisting particularly on the desira- 
bility of attracting Honours students, who have followed the line of 
study natural to them. The same is the burden of the very emphatic 
speeches of Sir Robert Waley Cohen (Chairman of one of the great 
Oil Companies) and Sir Francis Goodenough at the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire last year, and of the Reports of the 
Association for Education in Industry and Commerce, which insist 
that if time is spent by the ablest men at the University on the 
technical aspects of their future work it is apt to endanger the mental 
training and width of view which are of the first importance in 
business as in everything else. In a recent report from a large Oil 
Company, which has ramifications all over the globe, the twelve most 
successful heads of the business over the large areas into which the 
world is divided for their purpose were stated to include five honours 
graduates in Classics, two each in History, Natural Science and Law, 
and one in Modern Languages. The fact is significant that a number 
of the most influential officials in the Treasury, now or recently, are 
Classical Honours men of Oxford. It is in fact a great mistake to 
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suppose that in order to fit anyone for a particular occupation, you 
must drill them in the technique of that occupation from the start. 
What you have got to do is to make their minds into alert adaptable 
instruments, and that is best done by the studies which in experience 
have that effect, and by bringing them to a high pitch in those studies 
for which they have a natural bent. I will quote finally a remark of 
the late Herr Ballin, the well-known Director of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line of steamers: ‘‘ If I had two candidates for a post in 
my Company, and one could read Homer and Virgil in the original, 
and the other knew all the intricacies of book-keeping and was 
experienced in all manner of Stock Exchange and discounting 
transactions, I would prefer the former.”’ 

Now what is the meaning of all this evidence? (I have not quoted 
more than a small fraction of it.) These are not men who habitually 
talk nonsense, and the weight of the evidence grows continually. 
What is the kind of mental training that any good Honours course at 
a University ought to give? At least a capacity for sustained intel- 
lectual effort and inquiry—for collecting, analysing, weighing and 
presenting the facts which bear on a given problem or situation—for 
forming an intelligent judgment upon the facts and deciding on 
rational grounds between them—a belief in the value of orderly 
reasoning, and because of this belief in reason, a confidence in facing 
difficult problems without evasion—a capacity for intelligent criticism, 
and such a belief in its value that intelligent criticism will never be 
resented—the power to see what in the conditions of the moment is 
relatively permanent and what is transitory, and consequently to see 
in what directions new developments might be wisely tried. Qualities 
of this kind are actually acquired by the perpetual practice afforded, 
especially on the Arts side (the Schools of Languages, Literature, 
Ancient and Modern History, Economics, &c.) in work for which 
the student is best suited; but when once acquired and developed to 
their best level by such work, these mental habits can be and are 
automatically applied to any part of the business of life. The function 
of Education at the Honours level, whether in Arts or Science, is to 
stimulate and develop the machinery of thought and to form sound 
and reliable mental habits; and of course all Honours courses lay 
the greatest stress upon accuracy and upon knowing, in relation to 
any given problem, what are the important points and the points upon 
which accuracy to the minutest detail is essential. 

It would, of course, be foolish to claim that all Honours students 
develop these qualities in the same measure; but all have the oppor- 
tunity, and it is astonishing to find how few are the records of 
disappointment on the part of those business men and others who have 
had sufficient faith to make the experiment of employing those whose 
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‘:/ining has had nothing to do with business, but has been directed 
to the training of the mind and character. (I will say a word more 
of character in a minute.) What is claimed is that if the roots of these 
qualities are there, the University can develop them to a pitch at 
which they can be of great value in any kind of administrative work; 
and there is no difficulty really in discovering who are the students in 
whom this development has taken place. Such disappointments as 
there have been have, I think, mainly been due to wrong or random 
selection, without due consultation of the University Authorities and 
above all of the Appointments Committee in each University, whose 
business it is to know all about the students whom they recommend, 
and who cannot afford to make mistakes or to give undeserved 
recommendations. 

I should add a word about the contribution made to the students’ 
character by the general life of the University, its sports, societies 
and social life. This is very much like the contribution made by the 
life of a great Public School, and now not by any means confined 
to Public Schools, but made by all the better Secondary Schools (at 
least as regards the older boys) and by the newer as well as the older 
Universities. A distinguished French Inspector of Schools once told 
me that the thing for which he envied the English Schools and 
Universities most was the fact that they turned out thousands of 
young Englishmen yearly who would rather lose a game than play 
it unfairly. There is much in that; and certainly a student who has 
played his part healthily in the life of the University is not likely to 
be open to any form of jobbery or corrupt dealing. But I hope that 
anyhow our national and local administration is fairly free from such 
things; and I would rather emphasise such qualities as the habit of 
working well as the member of a team, with the self-control and self- 
subordination which that implies, of giving labour freely without too 
much insistence on one’s personal rights or likings, the readiness to 
take responsibility and exercise it dispassionately, the capacity for 
giving and receiving instructions without causing or taking offence 
(the assumption of both giver and receiver being that the instructions 
are given for the general good and in furtherance of some common 
purpose), and the habitual caring for the efficient performance of the 
work more than for personal convenience or interest. These qualities 
are of course found elsewhere, but University life does develop them 
to a high degree, and with them a knowledge and friendly under- 
standing of all sorts of men, generated by common life and activities 
in the generous atmosphere of youth in which questions do not 
become personal questions at once. Here, however ignorant I may 
be of administration, I am speaking of what I know. So far my main 
theme has been that the relation of the Universities to Public Adminis- 
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tration might be made much closer to the great advantage of both. 
In a great city it may be possible to find plenty of able and sufficiently 
well-educated men without drawing upon the Universities, though 
even in great cities there would I think be no loss, and perhaps some 
considerable gain in vision and breadth of view, by a larger infusion 
of graduates; the gain to smaller areas in which the domination of 
the unintelligent ‘‘ jack in office,’’ a type which a University does not 
breed, is all too common, would, I think, be immeasurable. 

I will only add, before leaving this theme, that if I have seemed 
to boast too highly of the possible qualities of University men, it 
has not been due to arrogance, but is rather a sincere tribute to the 
young people whom for nearly forty years it has been my privilege 
to serve. 

The other theme upon which I wish to touch very briefly is that 
of the service which the University may render to members of the 
various branches of the public service even as things are. An 
illustration of this may be found in the Diploma in Public Adminis- 
tration instituted last year by the University of Sheffield after dis- 
cussion with representatives of the Municipal Officers’ Guild and the 
Institute of Public Administration. The Diploma and the courses 
leading to it are designed primarily for non-members of the University 
and are especially suitable for those already engaged in various forms 
of public service, though they would well serve as a preliminary 
training and a qualifying test for those intending to enter the service 
at a later age than is now usual, should such a thing become possible; 
a graduate, for instance, might cover the ground in one year instead 
of the two which the course now occupies. Other Universities had 
already instituted such courses, the most advanced being those of 
London and Liverpool, both of which usually or necessarily require 
three years, while London with its larger staff is able to provide more 
tutorial instruction. It was felt that in Sheffield it would be better to 
begin with a rather more modest standard, though the course is in 
fact a quite substantial one, covering in the first year General 
Economics; the Industrial and Social History of Great Britain since 
1760, including the History of Local Government; and Political and 
Social Theory; and in the second year, Public Administration 
(Central and Local), Public Finance (Central and Local), Constitu- 
tional Law, and Public Economics and Social Administration. No 
doubt modifications will suggest themselves in the light of experience 
here and in other Universities, e.g., I should like to have a course in 
Educational Administration; but I hope that even now a fair return 
is offered for the fee of £6 a year. (The fee at Leeds is £9, but I learn 
that this has proved prohibitive to some who would have benefited 
by the course.) We have reduced the charge to the minimum which 
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with an attendance of forty students a Session would avoid loss. In 
the first Session in which the course has been in operation, only First 
Year Lectures were given; 42 students entered; 33 took the examina- 
tion in Part I in July, of whom 21 satisfied the examiners (two being 
placed in the First Division, 18 in the Second). We have, I think, 
avoided the temptation to institute a test which everyone could pass 
and which would therefore be of little value. In the present Session 
there are 20 First Year and 21 Second Year students in attendance. 
An incident of the opening courses illustrates the misunderstanding 
which is so common as to the nature of University work. The 
Lecturers issued a list of books which students might read, and they 
(and I) were at once attacked by persons (some of them highly placed 
in educational administration) who said that we were prescribing an 
impossible task and were showing the usual unbusinesslikeness of 
Universities, and that we should have named one text-book which 
the students could get up for the examination. Now work at a 
University standard does not consist of getting up a text-book for 
examination, but in doing your own thinking on a subject, no doubt 
with the assistance of lecturers and libraries; and the list of books 
merely indicates for convenience the works in which discussions of 
the subjects at issue may be found—works often differing widely from 
one another in their methods and conclusions, and so, for a thorough 
student, very provocative of thought: but no one would read them 
all unless he had plenty of time, or be expected to do so, though he 
would ascertain which could help him on which subjects. One of 
the most useful methods of study is that students should form small 
discussion groups, each member reading and digesting one of the 
leading authorities on each subject, and all of them discussing the 
results, seeking where necessary the guidance which lecturers are 
always ready to give, but doing their own reading and thinking first. 
I hope that the University will never listen to those who would debase 
its methods into those of the worst cramming institutions. Only on 
that condition can the new Diploma courses continue to be useful, 
as I hope they will. The classes would gain in:numbers if the 
municipal and other authorities could see their way to give some 
reward or recognition to those students who gained the Diploma, and 
I hope this may be considered. 

There is another way in which the University might be useful, at 
least if there were sufficient demand. for unfortunately it is impossible 
for us under present conditions to continue experiments which do 
not pay their way. This is the institution of what are called 
‘* Refresher Courses.’’ In all technical matters—public health, 
sanitation, engineering, architecture and building, finance, statistical 
science and economics generally—Science does not stand still; and 
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some municipalities already provide facilities which enable their 
officials to attend either the regular courses of the University in 
such subjects, or courses specially instituted for their benefit. The 
latter alternative is only possible where the attendance would be 
sufficient. The experience of any one locality in any of these matters 
is necessarily limited, and advances in theory and practice made 
elsewhere are quite likely to escape notice. It is the business of 
University Departments to keep abreast of what is going on in their 
subjects everywhere, at home and abroad, and to carry on researches 
on their own account. There is no reason why local administrators 
should not have the benefit of such accumulation and study of widely- 
gathered experience, and of such research; and some Local Autho- 
rities (e.g., Manchester) actually make special arrangements by which 
their officers can attend such University courses. I am told that this 
has been found to be well worth while; and it is interesting to learn 
from the Report of the Buxton Conference that the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers contemplated the institution of 
study circles and the awarding of scholarships to enable the best of 
their younger men to take advantage of University instruction. 
Sometimes older men, already in high positions and possibly more 
in danger of becaming out of date, would benefit by such courses 
even more. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that I am very conscious of the 
impossibility of discussing in a short time, the ways in which the 
Universities and the different branches and grades of Public Adminis- 
tration can help one another; but I hope that whenever any new 
method of service which the University can render is suggested and 
proves feasible, you will find us ready. 


[ Note.—A sentence here and there in this paper is quoted or adapted 
from the Joint Memorandum of the Provincial Universities to 
the Departmental Committee mentioned in the paper. ] 
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The Report of the Committee on 


Local Expenditure 
(England and Wales) 


By R. A. WETHERALL, F.S.A.A. 


deen call for economy in local administration is incessant and 
clamorous. It is sometimes anonymous, frequently it is un- 
intelligent and generally it is linked with a criticism of local 
administration. 

The appointment by the National Government in a time of acute 
financial crisis of a Committee ‘‘ to consider the whole field of local 
expenditure and to make recommendation for ensuring reductions in 
such expenditure with a view to early and decisive action to reduce 
the burden on the community ”’ puts the call on the highest possible 
plane, and it is significant that the Committee so appointed should 
consist exclusively of representative members of local authorities. In 
such a connection the quotation (slightly adapted) is certainly 
apposite : — 

‘““ Those who best th’ advantage might have taken, 
Themselves found out the remedy.”’ 

The field surveyed by the Committee as a preliminary to their 
inquiry was both extensive and, apparently, fertile. 

A table shows that the expenditure by local authorities on rate 
fund services falling to be met out of local rates and exchequer grants 
for the year ended 31st March, 1930—the latest available figures— 
amounted to £262 million having increased by 63 per cent. over 
the preceding Io years’ period. 

Over the same period capital expenditure amounting to £730 
million had been incurred. This latter figure is more impressive 
than it is strictly relevant, notwithstanding that the item of loan 
charges in respect of capital expenditure is one of the most important 
factors in the increase of rate-borne expenditure. The total capital 
expenditure, however, includes £457 million in respect of housing, 
and this service does provide revenue apart from the rates and 
exchequer grants. In fact, something like two-thirds of the total 
expenditure on this service is borne out of productive revenue. 
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It is also important to consider the extent to which debt is being 
paid off out of annual provision of rates and exchequer grants, and 
during the period when the £730 million was being expended, some- 
thing like £400 million appears to have been redeemed in this way. 

Excluding housing, the corresponding figure of capital expendi- 
ture for ‘‘ Other rate fund services’’ was £273 million, and the 
debt reduction during the same period was approximately 
£180 million. 

It is probably the fact that much of this capital expenditure on 
rate fund services was undertaken in order to qualify for percentage 
grants for health services or for grants for unemployment relief 
schemes. The discontinuance of the former grants under the Local 
Government Act, 1929, and of the latter, more recently, on the 
ground of policy, will no doubt result in future capital expenditure 
being more closely related to the figure of maturing debt. 

Returning to the figure for expenditure on revenue account of 
over £262 million (and this, of course, includes loan charges on 
capital expenditure) the Committee would not be surprised to find 
that the six principal heads of expenditure falling into this category 
accounted for over go per cent. of the total expenditure falling on 
rates and grants. These services were Education, Highways, Public 
Health, Relief of the Poor, Police, and Housing, and although the 
Committee were not concerned with the proportions of expenditure 
borne on local rates and exchequer grants respectively, it is significant 
that it is for the most part these services whose incidence of charge 
bears so hardly on the necessitous areas. Moreover, Education and 
Police are two of the more important services carrying percentage 
grants, which were not included in the general exchequer grant under 
the 1929 Act, with the result that only a small proportion, in amount, 
of this much criticised form of grant, was dealt with under the 
De-rating Scheme. 

The Committee now recommend that block grants should be sub- 
stituted for Education and Police, and whilst the recommendation is 
made purely as a measure of economy, there is no doubt that the 
devising of an equitable formula will involve the question of the more 
equitable adjustment of the burden of these services amongst the 
various local authorities. 

The Committee estimate the potential economy “‘ crop ”’ from the 
field of local expenditure at some £35 million to £40 million pounds 
within three years. No details are given as to how this amount is 
made up, but it includes economies which have already been effected 
by the Government and local authorities, and the view is expressed 
that the figure of saving might be substantially higher with really 
determined efforts and an intensive scrutiny of all expenditure. 
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It is not easy to summarise the Committee’s recommendations, 
and it is not possible within the limits of this article to review them 
in detail; the balance of convenience is probably with an arrange- 
ment similar to that adopted by the Committee in its report, whereby 
the recommendations might be briefly considered under each of the 
more important headings of service which constitute the chapter 
headings. 


Education 


The Committee’s recommendation that a block grant should be 
substituted in connection with this service has already been noted. 
The removal of the statutory minimum grant, as part of the economy 
measures of 1931, has created a position which is not satisfactory 
to local authorities, and it would seem therefore that the whole 
incidence of the charge on them will have to be reviewed. The 
Committee further recommend that the subject of Part III authorities 
should be the subject of immediate investigation. 

The main recommendations in regard to Education may be said 
to be in the direction of ‘‘ rationalisation ’’ of the service. Some of 
them definitely involve a lowering of present standards and legisla- 
tion may be necessary to give effect to some. The closure of in- 
efficient schools, the amalgamation of small departments of 
elementary schools and the concentration of advanced work in the 
case of secondary schools, and the reduction of school staffs are 
advocated. On similar lines is the recommendation that authorities 
should be encouraged to co-operate for the more economical use of 
their resources in regard to Technical Education. 

There is an entirely new departure in the suggestion that fees 
might be charged in the case of children attending selective central 
schools whose parents are in a position to pay. Increased fees are 
suggested in the case of technical evening classes and junior day 
courses in technical and commercial schools, art schools, &c. 
The Committee recommend a detailed and far-reaching inquiry by 
the central authority into the whole of the School Medical Service, 
and investigation by individual authorities into their expenditure 
under each of the special services, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the cost is justified by the amount of work done. 

It is also. recommended that scales of maintenance allowance 
should be revised and the possibility of making loans rather than 
grants should be considered. 


Highways and Bridges 
The Road Fund being an important factor in the Highways 
finance of local authorities, it was necessary for the Committee in 
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this part of their task to take into consideration the action taken 
affecting the fund following the issue of the report of the May 
Committee. 

The report sets out in some detail the estimated savings as the 
result of economies already effected in this way and the total reduc- 
tion is £13.9 million during the current year. It is not clear how 
much of this amount is included in the estimate of £35 million to 
#40 million to which reference has already been made, but 
the item of £9.6 million in respect of major improvements and new 
construction which forms the greater part of the estimated saving 
is not an annual charge falling on the rates. For the most part it 
represents works that would be financed out of loan. 

In regard to the other items making up the estimated saving of 
#13-9 million under this head it does appear that the very approxi- 
mate figures used have been strained to show a maximum effect. 

With regard to further economies, the Committee, apart from 
some recommendations of a general character, suggest that the 
general standard of the maintenance of roads and bridges is so high 
that it might well form the subject of reconsideration, and that savings 
can be effected without impairing efficiency. 


Public Health 


The report deals separately with services administered by— 
(a) Sanitary authorities. 
(b) County councils and county borough councils. 

The following recommendations involving some departure from 
existing standards of service are noted. 

In connection with public baths it is recommended that future 
provision should be confined to swimming and slipper baths. In 
regard to infectious hospitals, it is proposed that the period of isola- 
tion for uncomplicated cases of scarlet fever should be shortened and 
the practice of terminal disinfecting is declared to be often of little 
medical value and should be reconsidered as a policy. It is also 
recommended that greater efficiency and economy could be secured 
by co-operation between neighbouring authorities classifying the 
available isolation accommodation in their several districts and 
arranging its use to serve the whole area of the districts. 

In regard to mental hospitals, the view is expressed that the 
standards of accommodation required by the Board of Control should 
be modified to secure economy and that the functions of the Board 
might be restricted to considering and advising on specialist ques- 
tions relating to treatment, the present administrative duties of the 
Board being transferred to a staff forming an integral part of the 
Ministry of Health establishment. It is also recommended that the 
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Visiting Committees of Mental Hospitals should no longer be left 
in their present statutory aloofness from control by the Finance 
Committee of the Authority. Another important recommendation 
is that the accommodation afforded by mental hospitals should be 
reserved for cases requiring mental treatment and that many harm- 
less senile patients now inmates could be suitably treated in their 
homes or in institutions of a less expensive character. Similar 
suggestions are made in regard to economy of institution accommoda- 
tion in the case of mental deficiency and tuberculosis. The Com- 
mittee recommend that the scope of day nurseries should be 
restricted to the purpose for which they were originally intended, and 
that a substantial proportion of the cost should be recovered from 
the parent. 

It is pointed out that large economies can be secured in expendi- 
ture on hospital and institution supplies by simplifying and 
standardising articles required and by central purchase. 

Some purely financial recommendations under this heading are— 

(1) The review of charges for baths and wash-houses. 

(2) The present practice, in some cases, of making the cost of 
collection of trade refuse a charge on the traders concerned 
should be applied universally. 

(3) Separate sessions at V.D. Clinics at which charges might be 
made for treatment. 

(4) Special consideration should be given to the financial side of 
occupational therapy in mental hospitals. 


Public Assistance 


In regard to institutional relief the Committee’s recommendations 
are in the direction of economy, which can be secured without depart- 
ing from present standards. It is suggested that the circumstances 
of persons receiving institutional relief should be regularly and 
systematically investigated, and that the boarding out of children 
should be more extensively adopted as being cheaper than the pro- 
vision of institutional accommodation. 

It is recommended that the standard of accommodation in Home 
Office Certified Schools should not, for the present, be improved, and 
that the appropriation of Poor Law Institutions as public health 
hospitals (as was contemplated following the Local Government Act, 
1929) should not under present financial conditions be unduly 
pressed. 

Perhaps the most important recommendations are in respect of 
out-relief. One of the most far-reaching is to the effect that the 
responsibility of granting relief to the able bodied should be removed 
altogether from the purview of local authorities, and that the ques- 
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tion of placing this responsibility and, also, the operation of the 
Means Test in connection with transitional payments, in the hands 
of independent persons should be fully examined. On this question 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment has since reported on 
similar lines. 

Other recommendations are designed to secure the tightening up 
of the existing arrangements for the administration of out-relief, and 
it is suggested that the Ministry of Health should have power to 
supplant local authorities by the appointment of Commissioners in 
the same way as formerly obtained in regard to defaulting Boards 
of Guardians. Certain amendments of the Poor Law Act of 1930 
are regarded as desirable, and it is also recommended that Sub- 
section 2 of Section 48 of the Poor Law Act, 1930 (which provides 
that a council shall not take into consideration the first 7s. 6d. of 
any health insurance benefit), together with Sub-section 1 of the 
same section (which provides similarly in respect of the first 5s. of 
Friendly Society benefit), should be repealed. The Committee’s 
views on these matters are interesting, having regard to recent 
discussions of Means Test and parallel questions. 


Police 

The major element in the cost of police falling on rates and grants, 
is the item of police pay, in regard to which important decisions had 
been taken before the Ray Committee was appointed. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in regard to this service, apart from an 
important question of policy, refer to comparatively minor matters 
such as the extension of automatic methods of traffic control, and 
the further development of the police-box system, both of which have 
been proved economical and efficient. 

The question of policy relates to the age of retirement of police 
officers, in regard to which the Ray Committee had previously made 
a recommendation. The present Committee is of the opinion that it 
should be possible to increase the retiring age to 60 years in rural 
districts and to 55 years in the more populous areas, subject, of 
course, to physical fitness and to the pension being made secure after 
30 years’ service. 


Housing 

Under this heading the Committee recommends the repeal of the 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and a reduction of the 
subsidy and the rate contribution under the Act of 1930, commen- 
surate with the substantial reduction in cost of building and the rate 
of interest. The reduced subsidy and rate contribution should be 
fixed sums in respect of each house, provided in discharge of the 
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re-housing obligation and not as hitherto, on the number of persons 
re-housed. 


The Committee also recommend that the power which local 
authorities have to enter into agreement with the Minister of Health 
for consolidating the subsidy under the 1919 Act, should be extended 
to subsidies under the Acts of 1923 and 1924. A condition of such 
agreement would be the abolition of the restrictive rent condition 
under the Act of 1924. On the assumption that subsidies could be 
consolidated, the Committee considered the policy to be adopted in 
principle for the management and limitation of accommodation. In 
this connection the application of a Means Test is suggested with a 
view to determination of existing tenancies where a subsidy is not 
justified or to an increase of revenue by an increase of rents. 

The policy of sales should be encouraged and the facilities for 
purchase should be widely advertised. 


General Organisation and Financial Administration 


In view of the operation of the second instalment of the cut in 
police pay, the Committee recommend that the increments of teachers 
under the existing salaries scales should be spread over an extended 
period. In regard to other officers, the local authority should review 
the whole of its work and staff and consider whether it is justified 
in maintaining the number, and whether the services performed 
justify the scale of salary or wages paid. The wages of workmen, 
should, it is thought, be reduced to the standard represented by the 
best class of employers whose workmen are engaged on comparable 
work. 


The compulsory addition of years of service in the ascertainment 
of compensation for abolition of office, which has survived the 
precedent originally found in the civil service, is recommended for 
abolition. 

It is suggested that the burden of rate-borne expenditure should 
be brought to the notice of Parliament, at the time when national 
expenditure is being reviewed, and that estimates of capital expendi- 
ture of local authorities should also be presented to Parliament. In 
considering estimates of capital expenditure, local authorities should 
be required to have regard to the expenditure likely to be incurred 
during a period of three or five years. This is in accordance with 
the best practice at the present time. 

Another recommendation is, that small items of capital expendi- 
ture necessary to be incurred in the course of a year, to the extent 
of the product of a 2d. rate, should be defrayed out of revenue. In 
the same direction the report quotes with approval, the views of the 
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Select Committee of 1903, on the subject of loan periods, to the effect 
that— 
‘“‘ Each generation should be made to a considerable extent to 
pay its own way.”’ 

As a general policy of prudence in financial administration both 
the shortening of the normal loan period and an extension of the 
principle of ‘‘ pay-as-you-go ’’’ instead of borrowing can be com- 
mended, but as a means of securing a reduction of expenditure in a 
time of crisis neither seems likely to prove particularly effective. 

The Committee recommends the abolition of the elective audit, 
as not being in accord with modern requirements, and the applica- 
tion of the Government audit to all the accounts of local authorities, 
on the grounds that some of the accounts of all municipal corpora- 
tions are already subject to this audit. 

Financial officers, of course, only ask that an audit imposed on 
their accounts should be efficient, and few would suggest that the 
audit by Government auditors was not now an efficient one. At the 
same time, many local authorities hold that the solution of this 
question which was recommended by the departmental committee 
on accounts in 1903 would be most satisfactory. In this connection, 
a private member’s bill has just recently been issued, which seeks 
to provide that local authorities should have the right to elect whether 
their accounts shall be audited by Government auditors or by profes- 
sional accountants. 

Another recommendation by the Committee is that the appoint- 
ment of Finance Committees should be made compulsory by Statute, 
and that such Committees should have powers and duties similar 
to those of the Finance Committees of County Councils. The Com- 
mittee goes on to suggest that many authorities have appointed 
Finance Committees, but the measure and efficiency of control varies, 
and the imposition of a statutory obligation would be an advantage. 

It is possible that the statutory provision would give a Finance 
Committee a moral status which it does not always possess without 
it, but it is interesting to recall that Sir Harry Haward, in his recently 
published volume of official reminiscences (“‘ The London County 
Council from Within ’’), gives the experience of the London County 
Council in this matter as being that the rigid control apparently 
intended by the Local Government Act of 1888 was found to be un- 
workable, and in practice, control by consent was substituted. It 
is certain that control by a Finance Committee can only exist so 
long as, and to the extent that the supreme authority of the Council 
has the ‘‘ will ’’ to have its finance controlled and regulated for it. 

The Committee throughout the report have stressed two matters 
of considerable importance which require the co-operation of the 
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central Government and local authorities, to bring about a measure 
of economy. 

One of these matters is the necessity for some review of the 
standard of accommodation provided for and the general level of 
capital expenditure upon local government services. It should, no 
doubt, be possible to lay down a reasonable standard which could 
be enforced by general acceptance. 

The other point is in regard to cost accounts as a means of 
economy. There is no doubt that considerable advance has been 
made in regard to proper costing of municipal services, and much 
more can be done when the most appropriate unit costs for the 
various services have been decided upon. It is disappointing to learn 
that the fullest use is not made of existing information, obtained as 
a result of cost accounts. It might be expected that an authority 
finding its unit cost for any service to be higher than that of neigh- 
bouring authorities would take the necessary steps to investigate 
the difference. There may indeed be a satisfactory explanation of 
such difference, but surely there is adequate machinery for securing, 
at least, that the investigation is made. 

The Committee were given a difficult task—one which His 
Majesty’s Government regarded as ‘‘ of grave importance and 
urgency.’’ They have discharged the task with a becoming sense 
of responsibility, and whilst realising that their estimate of the possible 
savings in local expenditure depends upon the goodwill and co- 
operation of local authorities, found it nevertheless impossible to 
secure internal unanimity in regard to some of the more important 
recommendations. Some of the reservations to the report have since 
been reinforced by outside opposition, and the central government 
may yet have to decide whether the ‘ will to economy ”’ in certain 
directions shall be imposed. 
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T HE circumstances in which the Lovat Committee was appointed 

and carried out its work are fresh in everyone’s mind. Its 
immediate predecessor—the May Committee—was appointed by the 
Government in 1931 to deal with National expenditure and reported 
in July of that year. It made certain recommendations from the 
National standpoint, many of which were carried into effect either 
wholly or partially. As a result of the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee, the Government cut down certain Government Grants which, 
of course, affected local expenditure. As a result of the Government’s 
action, local authorities had to alter the cut of their coats. When 
the depression set in towards the end of 1931, local authorities were 
instructed to effect economy in many other directions, apart from the 
specific directions as arising from the May Committee’s Report, and 
much good work was done by local authorities in Scotland in this 
direction. 

In the middle of 1932 the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that something more might be done by local authorities themselves, 
without any goading from Government Departments, and, conse- 
quently, he sent out an invitation to the three Associations in Scotland 
representing local authorities’ interests, namely, the Association of 
County Councils in Scotland, the Convention of the Royal Burghs 
of Scotland, and the Association of the Counties of Cities, to combine 
in forming a Committee to consider the whole field of local expendi- 
ture and make recommendations at the earliest possible date for 


1 The Report of the Committee on Local Expenditure (Scotland) was published in 
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securing reductions in local expenditure, whether defrayed from 
Exchequer Grants, Rates, or other sources, and whether or not 
imposed on local authorities as a duty by Statute, Order or Regula- 
tion. Representatives having been nominated from these respective 
Associations, the Committee was formed. This was the Lovat 
Committee. As regards the constitution of this Committee I wish to 
stress the importance of its representative character. The County 
members of the Committee were representative of rural as well as 
industrial counties, the Convention’s members represented the two 
different classes of Burghs—small and large—as defined by the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, and the City representatives 
were from Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. Here was a body of 
individuals appointed in the first instance from their Associations as 
being competent to represent the interests for which they stood, and 
they were brought together with one distinct object in view—to make 
recommendations in order to secure economies in every class of local 
expenditure. 

If you look at the names on the Committee you will find from 
their utterances in public that they were of different political creeds. 
Politics, of course, should not enter into local affairs but unhappily 
they do. The interests of counties in expenditure are not identical 
with either burghs or cities, and the interests of burghs are not 
identical with the interests of cities, so that here was a Committee 
with various conflicting personal interests and various conflicting 
local interests but constituted, as already stated, with one 
object in view—to secure economy. The Committee were given the 
power to co-opt to their number experts on particular phases of the 
work which they would be reviewing. This was a very important 
concession given to the Committee, and at the very beginning they 
took advantage of it by appointing to their number experts whose 
names are given in the Report and whose advice was of great assist- 
ance in enabling the Committee to come to their conclusions. 

Having attended all meetings of the Committee and Sub-Com- 
mittees and listened to the conflicting interests of counties versus 
burghs, burghs versus cities, &c., it was a great satisfaction to find 
that unanimity was secured, and it gave rise to this thought in my 
own mind that if unanimity could be secured on a Committee of this 
nature on one distinctive objective, why not apply the principle of 
the constitution of this Committee to most local affairs in Scotland. 
We hear at the present moment a great deal on Home Rule for 
Scotland and how national affairs might or might not be better 
administered by a Parliament in Scotland but has it not occurred to 
you as it did to me that a movement among the Counties, Burghs and 
Cities might be initiated to secure a national community of interests 
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in local administration. With the experience of this Committee I am 
quite convinced that if the Counties, Cities and Burghs got together 
they could appoint or select a representative body whose duties would 
be to co-ordinate matters affecting the large community of ratepayers 
not in any one special local authority but in Scotland as a whole. 
You will find the Lovat Committee in their Report recommended 
that a Standing Committee representing Cities, Burghs and Counties 
should be appointed to consider and report on all Bills directly 
affecting local finance. Such a recommendation coming as it did 
from this representative body, should carry some weight, and this is 
a matter where I think local authorities themselves can make progress. 
In place of the Counties Association, the Convention of Burghs and 
the Association of Cities going forward with proposals on any Bills 
before Parliament as representing their respective Association’s 
interests, it would, to my mind, carry much more weight if one set 
of representations were made in which the interests of ratepayers, 
whether they reside in County, City or Burgh, would be put forward. 
The majority of local authorities’ functions are quasi-National, and 
I cannot see why the National aspect in local administration should 
be neglected in favour of the present routine of splitting up the 
interests among three different classes of ratepayers—those in 
Counties, those in Burghs, and those in Cities. Take the present 
state of affairs. We have the ratepayers in each county, city and 
burgh, periodically electing representatives to look after their 
respective interests. These local authorities act as rating authorities 
and assess the individual ratepayers according to statutory methods 
based on valuation of property. The amount to be assessed for is 
of course determined by the cost of the service after taking into 
account any Government Grant payable. Assisting the local authority 
in coming to decisions are the officials—medical, technical, adminis- 
trative and financial. 

In Scotland, the Authorities are divided into Counties, Cities and 
Burghs and each class has an association where matters of general 
policy are discussed. The officials have their respective associations, 
where matters of general interest affecting all are considered, and 
papers are read at their Conferences. Even at the Conferences of 
officials, members of the local authorities are invited to take part in 
the discussions. 

A good many here to-day are familiar with the Grand Lodges of 
various orders. Let us take one order as an example of how affairs 
are co-ordinated. Throughout Scotland you have hundreds of indi- 
vidual Lodges. Then Scotland is divided into Provinces, and Grand 
Lodges for these Provinces exist, consisting of representatives from 
the Lodges in the District. Matters of Provincial interest are dealt 
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with in detail in these Provincial Grand Lodges. Over all is a Grand 
Lodge of Scotland and quarterly meetings of that body consisting of 
representatives from each Lodge in Scotland meet and give their 
approval or otherwise to matters already thrashed out in the provinces 
and discuss affairs generally in the interests of the Order in Scotland. 

Could not all the loose ends which at present exist in local autho- 
rity administration be collected together by some such procedure in 
the interests of Scottish ratepayers and a representative body 
appointed by the local authorities themselves to co-ordinate all 
interests to the general advantage of such Scottish ratepayers. I 
agree that the interests of County ratepayers, City ratepayers, and 
Burgh ratepayers are not always the same, but in the long run rate- 
payers are ratepayers no matter where they reside. 

In illustration of what I am referring to, take, for example, the 
services under the heads of Education, Police, Housing and Roads. 
These services are, as you are all aware, quasi-National and an 
expression of opinion coming from a representative Council on Rate- 
payers’ interests in Scotland, as distinct from Ratepayers’ interests in 
Counties, Burghs and Cities, would carry far more weight when legis- 
lation is being dealt with. 

The constitution, therefore, of the Committee on Local Expendi- 
ture (Scotland) is worthy of further consideration in the light of 
setting up a similar Council in Scotland to deal with National local 
affairs and I throw out the suggestion that the local authorities 
themselves should be the first to move in this direction. The voice of 
local authorities or their Associations has not yet been heard on the 
Lovat Committee’s Report, but judging from the reception of the 
Committee’s recommendations in various quarters, certain seeds have 
been sown which should bear fruit no matter whether the recom- 
mendations are carried out immediately or in the near future. I am 
purposely omitting any reference to the actual recommendations but 
would like you to think on the advantages of co-ordinating the 
interests of Scottish ratepayers by having in existence some 
representative body to deal with them. 

Let me just elaborate for a minute or two on what such a Council, 
or other similar body, might do. Take, for example, the subject of 
finance. As you all know each local authority is in a sense working 
on its own so.far as securing loans for capital expenditure. You have 
one burgh borrowing at 4 per cent. and another as low as 23 per cent., 
and yet they are all working in the National interests and they are 
all working for the ratepayers. If such a Council as I have visualised 
were in existence they might recommend some scheme whereby 
borrowing for Scottish Local Authorities might be done through a 
central pool. This question would no doubt give rise to the big 
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question of whether local authorities exist for their individual selves, 
as local authorities in a special area, or whether they exist as a unit 
representing the National body of ratepayers. Don’t misunderstand 
me. I am referring to borrowing for quasi-National purposes. I 
think the time has come when a broader outlook on local expenditure 
than exists at present should be taken. By all means leave the local 
authorities to manage their individual local affairs, but where capital 
expenditure is undertaken on what we might term quasi-National 
purposes, the costs in one area in respect of borrowed money should 
not be different from the costs in another and logically that cost 
should not affect the pocket of a ratepayer in Area A relatively more 
than in Area B. If a central pool were established into which all 
moneys borrowed at the present time were brought, or, in other 
words, taken over by some central authority, it would follow that 
those authorities who have issued stock at a low rate of interest in 
the past might lose the benefit of that low rate of interest, but here 
again the time has come, to my mind, of educating local authorities 
to the fact that they are acting for the ratepayers in Scotland. If this 
latter point were realised, it would lead on to a reconsideration of 
our local rating system. I am not going to attempt to touch on this 
intricate subject but the consideration of local authority finance for 
Scotland must inevitably give rise to a reconsideration of this subject. 
I shall not elaborate further on how with such a central pool many 
financial advantages could be obtained, but leave it to you for further 
consideration and thought. If Home Rule for Scotland ever came, 
the Central Department would no doubt act jointly with the National 
Exchequer and the combined efforts of the proposed Central Local 
Authority Department and the proposed Scottish Treasury in securing 
the best terms in the money market would be secured to the rate- 
payers in Scotland, and, incidentally, to the ratepayers as taxpayers. 
Even if Home Rule never came, there may be a method whereby 
borrowing for Scottish ratepayers might with advantage be linked 
up with Treasury borrowing generally. In any case I can see distinct 
advantages accruing by central borrowing. 


Revenue-producing Undertakings 

There was one matter which the Committee on Local Expenditure 
(Scotland) had not time to deal with and that was the administration 
and working of revenue-producing undertakings—Gas, Electricity, 
Water, &c. Were a Central Local Authority Department in existence 
with Sub-Committees dealing with matters connected with revenue- 
producing undertakings, a Central Bureau might be constituted in 
which would be collected statistics and costs existing throughout 
Scotland. The case cited by the Committee on Local Expenditure 
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(Scotland) where one local authority was paying 4o per cent. more 
for the same commodity compared with another local authority and 
the commodity obtained from the same contractor, would be spotted 
at once. Bulk purchasing, contract prices, and other matters affecting 
ratepayers in Scotland would be dealt with by such Sub-Committees 
of a Central Local Authority Department, and local authorities 
throughout Scotland would get the advantage of the deliberations 
and functionings of such a body. Granted it might mean the setting 
up of a department which might be termed the Local Authorities 
Central Department, and that the costs of that department—not a 
Government department—would be met by the local authorities 
themselves, I think it would repay local authorities in the long run. 
Under the National Health Insurance Act there was set up in Glasgow 
a Central Checking Bureau for chemists’ bills, &c., and this depart- 
ment, acting on behalf of all Insurance Committees in Scotland, has 
proved a great success in the checking and pricing of panel doctors’ 
prescriptions as made up by panel chemists, and it seems to me that 
a similar procedure could be carried out in many directions by local 
authorities if they proceeded to set up such a central department as I 
have visualised. Much work on behalf of local authorities generally 
would be centralised for the benefit of all under such a department. 

There are many other points in the Committee’s Report to which 
administrative officers might with advantage give their attention and 
to which I might refer, but time is passing. There is, for example, 
the question of leading evidence at inquiries. A recommendation 
appears in the English Committee’s Report where it states—‘‘ Expert 
witnesses should not be employed to produce or testify as to facts or 
figures which the officers of the authority can satisfactorily supply.”’ 
I have never understood the procedure adopted even in Scotland by 
certain local authorities of employing expert witnesses to set before a 
House of Lords Committee, or other Committee, facts and figures 
exhibited in the accounts of the local authorities. I just throw this 
out as a hint to those administrative and financial officers of local 
authorities in Scotland who may be present here to-day. I was glad 
to see that at a recent inquiry in Scotland, the Burgh Chamberlain 
spoke to the figures and did mot employ an expert. 

It was indeed a great pleasure and education to deal with the 
various phases of local administration and finance, and it brought 
home forcibly to me that the principle of having a Central Local 
Authority Department or Council, representative of all interests, 
could, with advantage, as I have already emphasised more than once, 
be applied in many other directions than that of economy. 
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By Sir ANDREW GRIERSON, LL.D., S.S.C. 
Town Clerk of Edinburgh 


{Address given to a meeting of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
Group of the Institute of Public Administration on 6th January, 1933] 


I 


i hag: question of Home Rule for Scotland, or Scottish Self- 

Government, apart from any question of politics, raises some 
interesting problems of public administration. It is with a view to 
bringing out this aspect that the subject is treated here. 


II 


The question, of course, is not a new one. If regarded from 
the widest point of view, it may be said to take us back to the days 
of Edward I. Whatever may be said of the methods by which he 
proceeded to bring it about, Edward’s idea that this little island 
should form one State, and not two or more, was essentially sound, 
as subsequent history has proved. If he could have accomplished 
this with the general assent of the inhabitants of both parts of the 
island, and without the use of force, his name, instead of being 
execrated in Scotland, would have held a high place as a public 
benefactor. 

But conquest was not the only method for extending the terri 
tories of sovereigns in those days. The same result was sometimes 
achieved in a much more agreeable way by means of royal alliances. 
As we all know, the marriage in 1503 between James IV and Margaret 
Tudor, poetically referred to by Dunbar as ‘‘ the Union of the Thistle 
and the Rose,’’ led to the Union of the Crowns one hundred years 
later. Although this placed the whole of the island under the rule 
of one sovereign, it did not for some considerable period result in 
a single government. The Scottish Parliament—which, by the way, 
was quite a different thing in its constitution and methods from the 
parliamentary institution with which we are familiar nowadays— 
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continued to exist down to the Union of the Parliaments in 1707. It 
is often said that that Union was brought about by dubious methods 
in which bribery formed a principal part, but Principal Rait makes 
the statement that this charge has been examined by two eminent 
historians, Hill Burton and Hume Brown, and each of them, writing 
at considerable distance of time, has regarded the charge as a slander. 

This is borne out by the most eminent historian of the present 
day—Mr. G. M. Trevelyan—who in his latest volume of the 
History of England under Queen Anne gives the story of the Union 
in an extremely interesting way. He writes:— 

“‘ It would be an error to suppose that the Union was passed 
in the reign of Queen Anne because English and Scots were in a 
friendly mood. The opposite was the case. The badness of the 
terms on which the two nations were living was the motive of the 
union. Statesmen on both sides of the border saw the necessity 
of a union of the two Parliaments in one as the only alternative 
to war, and as the only political machine strong enough to stand 
the shocks of the perpetually recurring antagonism of North and 
South Britain.’’ 

Later on in his fascinating volume Mr. Trevelyan says this :— 

‘“* And yet though Scotland had lost her Parliament, she had 
not lost her soul or her personality as a nation. Indeed, her full 
development was only rendered possible by the release from 
poverty and isolation that the Union brought in its train. The 
golden age of Scotland was still in the future... . the angry 
reluctance with which Scotland had consented to the Union was 
not meaningless; if she had agreed with enthusiasm; if she had 
nourished no resentments and no regrets, she might have dwindled 
down into the thing which she was officially to be called—‘ North 
Britain.’ ”’ 


III 


According to Principal Rait the Union was also unpopular in 
England. The English people of those days did not love their Scottish 
neighbours. It may be difficult to say how long that unpopularity 
lasted, but certain it is that most authorities agree that the Union 
proved to be of inestimable value to the whole country, and not 
least to Scotland. I think it may fairly enough be said that most 
authorities are still of that view, but it is the case that the generally 
accepted view has been challenged from time to time, and probably 
never more so than at the present time. In this connection I gather 
from the records of the Convention of Royal Burghs of Scotland that 
about fifty years ago—about 1883 to 1885—there was an agitation on 
the subject of national administration in Scotland not unlike the 
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present agitation. It is interesting to find that The Scotsman on 
17th January, 1884, began an article in the following terms :— 
“Yesterday the Scottish people in public meeting assembled 
declared their mind on the great question of national administra- 
tion which has engaged so much attention during the past twelve 
months. Edinburgh of late years has witnessed many important 
gatherings, but within the memory of the oldest politician present 
there had never been an assemblage more worthy to be called 
national than that which in the Free Church Assembly Hall gave 
forth a unanimous and emphatic voice in favour of the estab- 
lishment of an independent Department, and the appointment 
of a responsible Minister, for the conduct of Scottish affairs.”’ 


IV 


That agitation of fifty years ago led to the passing of the Secretary 
of Scotland Act, 1885, to which the Scottish Office as we now know it 
owes its origin. “After a lapse of some years it was followed by the 
Private Bill Legislation (Scotland) Act, 1899. These two Acts did 
much to remove the grievances which then existed in regard to the 
administration of Scottish affairs, but if we are to go into the matter 
dispassionately it may be necessary to ask the questions—Were they 
entirely on right lines ? Have they achieved their object satisfactorily ? 
I propose to devote some little attenton to that aspect of the question 
later, but meantime it may be noted that, although the agitation 
died down with the passing of these two measures, it has now revived, 
and is engaging a great deal of public attention. I find it difficult 
to discover what is the prime object of the agitation, since those 
who take part in it do not by any means speak with one voice. 
You find, for example, the extreme view advocated, namely, that 
the Act of Union should be set aside altogether, and other views 
have been put forward not so extreme, but which would involve 
innovations of some kind on the state of matters brought about by 
the Act of Union. 


V 


The starting point of the discussion then is the Act of Union. The 
main provision of that Act is contained in the First Article of the 
Articles of Union, which is in these words :— 

‘‘ That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland shall 
forever be united into one kingdom by the name of Great 
Britain.” 

The effect of the Act of Union thus was to abolish the previously 
existing kingdoms of England and Scotland and to create a new 
Kingdom called the Kingdom of Great Britain. The significant word 
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, 


used is “‘ kingdom,’’ not ‘‘ nation,’’ and it seems to me that in dis- 
cussing this question the difference between these two terms ought 
to be kept in view. It is one thing for the kingdom or state of 
Scotland to be merged in or amalgamated with the kingdom or state 
of England. It is an entirely different thing for Scottish nationality 
to be merged in English nationality. There is no inconsistency in 
being at one and the same time an ardent Scottish Nationalist and a 
supporter of the political entity known as the Kingdom or State of 
Great Britain. 


VI 


If one is to approach consideration of the matter from the broad 
point of view, the following are a few of the questions which might 
be put. Compared with other great kingdoms or states of the world, 
is Great Britain so large that it cannot conveniently be administered 
as one entity with one parliament and one government; has the 
legislation of Great Britain since the Act of Union differentiated 
between English subjects of the Crown and Scottish subjects of the 
Crown to the detriment of the latter; are the Scottish subjects of His 
Majesty oppressed or under the shackles of England in any way; 
have trade and industry in Scotland languished since the Treaty of 
Union on account of the provisions of that Treaty; has Scotland 
from the financial point of view been treated unfairly; have the 
interests of Scotland generally suffered as a consequence of the Act 
of Union? From all the information I can gather it seems to me 
that all these questions fall to be answered unequivocally in the 
negative. 

VII 


Accordingly I think I am justified in saying that there is a heavy 
onus resting on those who seek either to repeal the Act of Union or 
to make material innovations upon it. Legislation is usually founded 
upon a grievance or grievances which it is the object of the legislation 
to remove. I think it is a perfectly reasonable attitude to take up 
with those who are advocating the change to say that they must not 
rely upon mere generalities. They ought to state clearly and concisely 
the grievance or grievances whch they say exist, and which they 
propose to remedy. I think it is clear also, looking to the great 
constitutional change which they propose to effect, that the grievances 
which they found upon ought to be what I shall call major or vital 
grievances—grievances which cannot be remedied except upon the 
basis of repeal or substantial innovation on the Act of Union. 

I am far from saying that no grievances exist, or that there is 
no cause for dissatisfaction with the present state of things, but, on 
the other hand, I am sure that those who are agitating for self- 
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government for Scotland must admit that no grievance exists as 
regards such essential matters as civil and religious liberty. Is it 
not the case that Scotland at the present time is as free as England 
is, or for that part of the matter as any other country in the world? 


VII 


But assuming that the supporters of Scottish self-government can 
convince their fellow-countrymen of the existence of major or vital 
grievances, their responsibility does not stop there. The onus resting 
upon them will not be fully discharged unless they can show that 
their remedy will have the desired effect. Again mere generalities 
will not be sufficient. A definite diagnosis ought to be followed by 
an equally definite prescription, or, in other words, they ought to be 
able to show that, although their remedy is essential for the well-being 
of Scotland, it cannot be or is unlikely to be secured from a British 
Parliament, but can be secured from a Scottish Parliament. 

So far as I am aware, those who are advocating self-government 
for Scotland have not made any serious attempt to discharge the 
onus resting upon them to which I have referred. I must admit, 
however, that I do not profess to have followed all that has been said 
or written on the subject. But for the present purpose it may 
be sufficient to confine attention to the statement of the problem 
contained in the book which Sir Alexander MacEwen has written 
under the title of ‘‘ The Thistle and the Rose.’’ I have read that 
book with much interest. It is a plea for self-government couched 
in moderate terms. Its outlook is not by any means narrow or 
parochial. It is written by a man of affairs who has had experience 
in administration. No one can read it without being impressed with 
the sincerity of the author and his concern for the well-being of Scot- 
land. I think everyone who wishes to take an intelligent part in the 
consideration of the problem ought to read the book. Having said 
so much in favour of the book, may I say, on the other side, that 
in my humble estimation the book fails in its argument because it 
does not take into account certain essential factors of the problem. 
It does not contain the flaming appeal which would have been made, 
and which might have been expected to rouse the country if the 
author could with conviction have put his finger upon anything 
which could justly be described as oppression; anything which could 
be shown to interfere with civil or religious liberty; or indeed anything 
which could with any degree of truth be described as a major or 
vital grievance. 


IX 


‘* The Thistle and the Rose ’’ has been published to support the 
view that the creation of a Scottish Parliament would better conduce 
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to the prosperity and well-being of the country than continued 
adherence to the provisions of the Treaty of Union. This may be 
right or it may be wrong, but it seems to me to be perfectly obvious 
that the question cannot stop there. The policy which ‘‘ The Thistle 
and the Rose ”’ advocates undoubtedly raises a constitutional issue 
of the first magnitude. This is not discussed or referred to in the 
book. Nevertheless it is in my view the crux of the whole matter. 

In considering the constitutional question, it seems desirable to 
point out at the outset that the Act of Union was based upon a treaty 
between two kingdoms—a treaty whicii was intended to be irre- 
vocable, or at any rate which did not contain any provision for one 
of the parties denouncing the treaty at a subsequent date if that 
party so desired. It is therefore scarcely right to say that if the 
Scottish people want a parliament of their own the Scottish people 
must have it The other party to the treaty would require to be 
consulted if that is possible; but, since that is not possible, seeing the 
single kingdom of Great Britain has taken the place of the two pre- 
existent kingdoms of England and Scotland, the issue is one which 
concerns not only the Scottish people merely, but the people of Great 
Britain. Not only so, but it might be a matter of the most serious 
import to the people of Great Britain. The Union is not a thing of 
yesterday. It has been in existence for over two hundred years. 
The fusion of the separate nations in one has resulted in a homo- 
geneous state, with mutual and interlocking interests which cannot 
be severed without risk of serious injury to the body politic. Consider 
the position. This little island of Great Britain is the mother of a 
vast empire built up since the Union by the united efforts of England 
and Scotland. It is the heritage neither of England nor of Scotland, 
but of Great Britain. How can Scotland separate herself from 
England without giving up her part in that great heritage; and there 
is no use blinking the fact that if Scotland becomes an autonomous 
state in the fullest sense of the term, that would imply separation from 
England. No doubt she might in exchange acquire Dominion status. 
But the question might well be asked, What would it profit the 
Scottish people if, in order to become autonomous, Scotland had to 
step down from her proud position as a constituent partner of one of 
the Great Powers of the world, and become one of the small states of 
the world? 


X 


It may be said that ‘‘ The Thistle and the Rose ’’ does not con- 
template separation from England—indeed it deprecates separation. 
The scheme of the book is not one of full autonomy which would 
involve separation, but of limited autonomy. It contemplates the 
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setting up of a Scottish Parliament with control of Scottish affairs 
only, but with Scotland continuing to send representatives to the 
British Parliament at Westminster—presumably to the same number 
as at present. I agree that limited autonomy if granted might not 
have the serious consequences which I have been portraying, 
provided you can make certain that the limitations will endure. But 
there is the rub! It is not in the power of the moderate party who 
are advocating self-government for Scotland or of anybody else to 
say that limited autonomy if granted would in no circumstances be 
extended in an undesirable way. Not only so, but if a strong enough 
demand for it arose, complete autonomy would require to be granted 
for the same reasons that it is now proposed to grant limited auto- 
nomy. How could you possibly say that if the Scottish people wish 
a-measure of limited autonomy they must get it if a sufficiently strong 
demand is made for it, but if a similar demand is made for complete 
autonomy it must not be granted? There is very little doubt that if 
a Scottish parliament on the lines laid down by the moderate party 
does not have the effect predicted for it, the concession of such a 
parliament will be used as a stepping stone for complete freedom, 
and it will be impossible to resist the demand. If it is once conceded 
that the Treaty of Union may be broken, logically there is no stopping 
place on the road to complete autonomy or separation from England. 
It is the first step that counts. 


XI 


The question may well be asked, If a part of a country like Great 
Britain may demand and receive self-government, what is the prin- 
ciple upon which such a thing is based? Can any small community 
forming part of a larger community demand the right to govern itself 
if it conceives that it has aspirations or characteristics different from 
the rest? If that is so, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander! Once Home Rule for Scotland is granted, what is to prevent 
the Highlands demanding the same treatment:—the case for estab- 
lishing a parliament for the Highlands at Inverness in some of its 
aspects—as, for example, the Gaelic language—is as weighty as the 
case for establishing a Scottish parliament at Edinburgh. If the 
Highlands go off on their own, I am not quite sure, as regards the 
rest of the country, that the partnership of the East of Scotland with 
the West of Scotland would always be a happy and harmonious one. 
The same thing may be said of England. Is it possible to conceive 
in these days of England going back to the divisions of the country 
which prevailed in the days of the Saxon Heptarchy ? 

Does the whole matter not depend upon the question—Granted 
community of interest, what geographical area would form a con- 
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venient unit for administration? In these days of modern transport 
it is impossible to say that the geographical area known as Great 
Britain is too large or does not form a convenient unit for administra- 
tion. The whole trend of things in the past has been towards unifying 
this area, and to commence to divide it up again is not only 
reactionary, but may be suicidal. 


XII 


I have said that I agree that the existing state of matters in regard 
to the administration of Scottish affairs is not altogether satisfactory. 
I am of opinion, however, that such grievances as exist and as are 
appropriate to Parliamentary or administrative action—and many of 
the grievances pointed out in ‘‘ The Thistle and the Rose ”’ do not 
come under that category-—-can be remedied without involving repeal 
of the Union, or even a substantial innovation on the Act of Union. 
I do not wish that my contribution to the problem should entirely 
consist of negative criticism. I would like to make one or two con- 
structive suggestions, following on a review of some of the legislative 
enactments of modern times which I think have a bearing on the 
present situation. 


XIII 


While the Act of Union created a new Kingdom of Great Britain 
in place of the previous Kingdoms of England and Scotland, it did 
not entirely obliterate the distinction between England and Scotland. 
For example, it did not abolish Scots Law—which is quite different 
from English Law—it preserved the rights and privileges of the Court 
of Session; it maintained the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment; and it provided that the rights and privileges of the Royal 
Burghs in Scotland should remain intact. As you all know, burghal 
administration in Scotland has characteristic features of its own—for 
example, we do not speak of mayors and aldermen, but of provosts 
and bailies. There is also surviving to some extent a more intangible 
thing which might be called the Scots tradition. That tradition con- 
duces to a freer atmosphere in administration; less resort to the 
central authority in matters of detail, and less wrapping up of every- 
thing with unnecessary and irritating restrictions. If I were asked 
to say in a sentence what has been the chief difference between 
English burghal administration and Scottish burghal administration, 
I should say that the former has been kept more in leading strings 
by the central departments than the latter. I do not by any means 
wish it to be inferred from this that Scottish local administration has 
not been. subject to detail control by the central departments—the 
difference is only one of degree. 
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So far as administration is concerned, there has always been some 
kind of separate treatment for Scotland. Prior to the Union, the 
Lord Advocate shared with other Scottish Ministers the responsibility 
of government in addition to performing the legal duties peculiar to 
his office. After the Union this practice seems to have been con- 
tinued, although for some time the executive government of Scotland 
was conducted by an Officer of State who was called Secretary 
of State for Scotland. This office was not continuously filled, but 
existed except at short intervals until 1746. Thereafter the whole 
responsibility for the conduct of Scottish affairs devolved upon the 
Lord Advocate, although some rearrangement took place in 1782. 
After that date the control of Scottish affairs seems to have fallen 
into the hands of the Home Office, advised by the Lord Advocate. 
This state of matters continued down to 1885 when the epoch-making 
change to which I have referred took place. 


XIV 


Before going on to the questions arising under the legislation of 
1885, I should like to refer to one specific complaint which is 
frequently made. That complaint is directed against the practice of 
including in Bills a clause applying the provisions of the Bill to 
Scotland. I confess that most of this criticism leaves me cold. It 
sometimes happens that the circumstances of the two countries, due 
mainly to their different systems of laws, are such that the only 
satisfactory way is to have separate Bills for each country. In such 
a case I agree it is wrong to have only one Bill with an application 
clause, but in all other cases the difficulty is more apparent than real. 
What is at the bottom of the difficulty about the application clause ? 
Is it not due solely to the Scots Law being different from the English 
Law which involves certain adaptations mainly terminological. 
Conceivably this difficulty could be entirely removed in either of 
two ways :—(1) abolish the separate Scots Law, or (2) have all legis- 
lative measures introduced in the form of two separate Bills, one 
expressed in the phraseology of English Law, and the other in the 
phraseology of Scots Law. A little reflection will show that the second 
remedy is as 2bsurd as the first. In most cases the terminological 
adaptations are not very numerous, and may be safely left to the 
expert, i.e., the draughtsman—or, what might be preferable, 
embodied in a new Interpretation Act. Where these adaptations are 
more numerous, but not sufficient in the opinion of the Government 
to justify separate Bills, an expedient has been hit upon during the 
last few years which affords to my mind an eminently satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. That expedient is to print separately a 
copy of the Bill and of the Act in the form in which it will apply to 
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Scotland. This has been criticised by high authority, and the legality 
of the practice has been questioned. If the authority of Parliament 
is given to the expedient, it is difficult to see how there can be any 
question about legality. The point of the criticism really is that this 
expedient should not be followed where the differences are so 
numerous that there ought to be a separate measure for Scotland from 
the outset, and with that view I agree. 


XV 


I think the question may well be discussed at this juncture: Was 
the legislation of 1885 in regard to the Scottish Office entirely on right 
lines? It all depends upon the conception which may be held of 
what constitutes the proper sphere of a Minister for Scottish affairs. 
One conception (which I am going to call ‘‘ the popular conception ’’) 
would envisage a Minister for Scottish affairs in general—the watch- 
dog in the Government of Scottish interests—who would not cease to 
exert himself until a particular piece of business to which he directed 
attention in season and out of season was satisfactorily attended to, 
and who would see to it that while he was in the way no neglect of 
Scottish interests in any sphere would be permitted without attention 
being directed to it. I feel quite certain that this was the conception 
of the office held by those who took part in the great m: cting held in 
the Free Church Assembly Hall in 1884, and I am inclined to think 
that much of the subsequent agitation for Scottish Home Rule is due 
to the fact that this conception has not been realised. 

As opposed to this is the conception of the office which would 
seem to be implied by the statutes setting up the Scottish Office. 
Under this conception (which I might call the “‘ statutory concep- 
tion ’’) the Secretary for Scotland is simply a Departmental chief 
responsible for carrying out the duties entrusted to him by statute, 
although these duties do not cover the whole field of Scottish interests. 

Of course one must admit that if you attempt to translate into an 
Act of Parliament the popular conception—i.e., a Minister for 
Scottish affairs in general—you will find that the problem is not an 
easy one. It would probably mean something unique in the British 
Government, although I cannot help thinking that the germs of the 
idea of creating a Minister on these lines were contained in the sphere 
formerly allotted to the Lord Advocate either by statute or by custom. 
If the duties of the Lord Advocate could have been divided into legal 
duties and administrative duties, and the administrative duties 
transferred to the new Secretary for Scotland, and if those who were 
charged with framing the legislation had proceeded to build on that 
foundation, perhaps something satisfactory might have been made 
of the problem. 
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But how in point of fact was the problem of setting up a Minister 
for Scottish Affairs dealt with by the framers of the Act of 1885? In 
my view they simply shirked it. At any rate they made no attempt 
to define the status of the office, or to lay down the principles upon 
which it should be worked. As so often happens, they took the line 
of least resistance, and if you examine the Act of 1885 all that you 
will find is provision for the transfer to the new office of Secretary 
for Scotland of the duties of certain Ministers in so far as these duties 
applied to certain Acts of Parliament specified relating to Scotland. 
The list given of these Acts of Parliament is not a very inspiring one, 
but the main point to be kept in view is that this list did not by any 
means contain all matters affecting Scotland. A Minister whose 
jurisdiction was confined to those enactments was not vested with 
the right of dealing with Scottish affairs, but only with a fraction 
of Scottish affairs. 


XVI 


The present position as affecting the office of Secretary for 
Scotland is this. The Secretary for Scotland discharges duties which 
in England are entrusted to four separate Cabinet Ministers, namely, 
(x) the Secretary of State for Home Affairs; (2) the Minister of 
Health; (3) the Minister for Education; and (4) the Minister of Agri- 
culture. In addition he has other important duties to perform, which 
I am not going to attempt to enumerate. Stated in this bald fashion, 
what is likely to be the comment which one would make upon such a 
position? I think there is hardly anyone who would venture to say 
that it is a very desirable arrangement. It seems unreasonable to 
expect that satisfactory results would follow from a Minister who was 
loaded up in this way. Although Scotland has a much smaller area 
than England, the problems involved in these particular Departments 
are pretty much the same in both countries. What would be said if 
the same treatment were meted out to England, and four important 
English Ministries were rolled into one ? 

But that is not all. These four Departments, important as they 
are, do not by any means include all the Departments which have 
charge of important Scottish interests. If you exclude Departments 
relating to the Services, to the Treasury, and to External Affairs, you 
have the following :—(5) the Board of Trade, (6) the Inland Revenue, 
(7) the Post Office, (8) H.M. Office of Works and Public Buildings, 
(9) the Ministry of Labour, (10) the Ministry of Pensions, and (11) 
the Ministry of Transport. Can it be said that these seven Depart- 
ments (Nos. 5-11 above), because they are not included in the list of 
duties of the Scottish Office, have no interest to Scotland, and should 
not therefore be taken cognisance of by the Secretary for Scotland? 
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If that were so, it would be impossible to describe the Secretary for 
Scotland-as being a Minister for Scottish affairs in any real sense of 
the term. On the other hand, would anyone suggest that these seven 
Departments should be dealt with in the same way as the first four :— 
that is to say, transfer their functions in so far as affecting Scotland 
to the Scottish Office ? 


XVII 


The imperfections of the Act of 1885 soon came to be realised. 
It did not take long to find out, for instance, that what I have 
described as the not very inspiring schedule of duties did not transfer 
to the Scottish Office any responsibilities as regards such essential 
matters as public order, law, and justice. To effect the transfer of 
these powers an amending Act was passed in 1887—which was very 
sweeping in its terms. It provided as follows :— 

‘* All powers and duties vested in and imposed on one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State by any Act of Parliament, 
law or custom so far as such powers and duties relate to Scotland 
shall . . . . subject to the exceptions hereinafter mentioned be 
transferred to vested in and imposed on the Secretary for 
Scotland.’’ 

Since the exceptions mentioned relate to certain minor matters 
that enactment reads as if all matters relating to Scotland or at least 
coming within the cognisance of a Secretary of State were transferred 
to the Secretary for Scotland. As Lord Alness has pointed out, 
the sweeping nature of this enactment caused embarrassment. For 
example, it appears to have been considered doubtful whether the 
duties in Scotland of the Secretary of State for War had not been 
transferred to the Secretary for Scotland, and an Act to make the 
contrary clear was actually passed in 1889. 


XVIII 


It may be that the wide terms of the Act of 1887 may be regarded 
as displacing to a large extent what I have called the statutory con- 
ception of the office of Secretary for Scotland. One of the distin- 
guished statesmen who have held the office—Lord Alness—seems to 
think so. So far as I can find out, the only published account of the 
duties of the Scottish Office is that given by Lord Alness in an 
address which he delivered in 1921, and which is published in his 
book ‘‘ Looking Back.’’ I make the following quotation from that 
book :— 

‘‘ The results of this change (the change made by the Act of 
£887) were very important. It was now the definite duty of the 

Secretary for Scotland to keep in touch with all the proceedings of 
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Government so as to ensure that Scotland should not be forgotten, 
and should with the appropriate differences receive the benefit of 
all progressive legislation and administrative improvements, and 
should also receive her due share of public moneys. It became 
necessary to keep a close scrutiny on all legislation. This duty, 
involving as it did the reference to the Scottish Office of legislative 
schemes before they were introduced, was one of the most 
laborious, responsible, and confidential parts of the work of the 
office. Those who had to administer the Scottish Office were not 
like the ordinary Government Departments limited to the expert 
consideration of a group of allied subjects, but must to the best 
of their ability keep in touch with the whole range of Parliamen- 
tary and administrative action throughout the United Kingdom.’’ 
‘One is glad to know that a holder of the office, with such an alert 
mind as Lord Alness, had this conception of the duties of the Secretary 
for Scotland. I am afraid, however, that for the most part the duties 
of the office which he describes have arisen through practice orcustom, 
and are not to be found in any statute. At the same time it must be 
said that his conception of the office approximates to the conception 
of a Minister for Scottish affairs in general—the popular conception 
of the office to which I have made reference. The trouble is that 
successive Secretaries for Scotland do not appear to have acted as if 
they held that conception of their office. Most people who have been 
in touch with Scottish affairs during recent years could give instances 
of this. 
XIX 


There is another matter in connecton with the arrangements of 
1885 to which I wish to draw attention. No doubt the main reason 
for separate treatment for Scottish affairs was the existence of 
separate interests, but to some extent also the case for a separate 
Minister for Scottish affairs was based on the fact that Scotland is at 
a considerable distance from the seat of Government. In view of 
that, one would have expected that one of the main features of the 
new Department would have been accessibility to the people of 
Scotland, which could only be secured by having offices in Edinburgh 
as the capital of Scotland. But nothing of the kind was done. The 
Scottish Office was located in London, where it has remained ever 
since, without even a branch in Scotland—or at least a branch with 
a staff. 


XX 


The new Scottish Office not only planted itself in London, but I 
gather from the Address of Lord Alness that no part of its staff was 
drawn from Scotland. It began, says Lord Alness, ‘‘ with a small 
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staff brought over from the Home Office.’ No wonder that the ideas 
and outlook of the new Scottish Office, notwithstanding its name, 
were essentially English. The result was that their endeavour was to 
assimilate Scottish practice to English practice. To some extent that 
still applies, although probably not to the same extent as in former 
years. 

In recent years a more liberal spirit has been displayed, and for 
an example of this I would cite a measure, which I never miss an 
opportunity of commending, and which I observe the supporters of 
Scottish Home Rule never seem to miss an opportunity of con- 
demning, namely, the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929. I 
think that Act is probably the greatest Act of constructive statesman- 
ship in Local Government matters—I am not referring to the de-rating 
provisions—which Scotland has seen since the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act of a hundred years ago. I am aware that a 
certain amount of public opinion is opposed to the Act—but, if I 
may say so, that opinion is largely uninstructed in the principles 
underlying the main provisions of the Act which make it so important 
a step in advance in local government. The reason for the agitation 
against the Act is that the smaller burghs, or some of them, were 
adversely affected, and adversely affected in a way which might to 
some extent have been avoided. No doubt that can still be amended, 
but you cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs, and you 
cannot have any effective concentration of Local Government which 
involves displacement of existing authorities without the authorities 
displaced making a row. I should despair of any progressive advance 
in Local Government in this country if for a reason of that kind 
important principles upon which any such advance would be based 
must be set aside. 


XXI 


It is sometimes sought to base an argument for Scottish Home Rule 
on the plea that the pressure of business in the Parliament at West- 
minster has become so great that the only thing to cure it is a 
system of devolution which would provide for the creation of sub- 
ordinate legislatures in the United Kingdom. Proposals of this 
kind were examined and reported on by Mr. Speaker Lowther’s 
Committee in 1920, but I have purposely not referred to them, 
because they raise other issues which there is not time to go into. 
I am far from saying that the question of devolution does not 
require consideration. It would be well, however, to bear in mind 
that there are more methods of devolution than one, and it does not 
by any means follow that the only system of devolution which could 
be adopted would be a system which would lead to the setting up of 
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separate subordinate legislatures in England, Scotland, and Wales 
respectively. The question appears to be one which ought to be 
taken in hand in a business-like way and considered in all its aspects. 

When so many important matters require the attention of Parlia- 
ment, it does not seem to be common sense that that august body 
should have to waste its time in discussing and settling non-essential 
points of detail. Unless some loophole of escape can be found, this 
is calculated to lead to the legislative machine being blocked. A 
remedy might be found in making greater use of the Committee 
system, or in delegation to the executive government. To some 
extent the latter expedient has been followed in recent years. Under 
proper conditions a system of delegation of this kind might relieve 
very considerably the pressure on Parliament. In saying this, I am 
aware that I am treading on dangerous ground. The Lord Chief 
Justice of England has fallen foul of this practice in his book entitled 
““ The New Despotism.’’ One can quite agree with Lord Hewart that 
it was necessary to draw attention to and make a protest against 
Government Departments setting themselves above the law, and 
making themselves arbiters on matters-which ought to be reserved for 
the Law Courts only. That point, however, could be met if the 
system were surrounded with proper safeguards, but to rule out the 
system altogether would in my view be doing a distinct disservice to 
the orderly evolution of national and local government administration. 
This, I think, is recognised in the recent Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers. I make the following short quotation 
from that Report :— 

““ Some people hold the view that this practice of delegating 
legislative powers is unwise, and might be dispensed with 
altogether . . . . We do not agree with those critics who think 
that the practice is wholly bad. We see in it definite advantages, 
provided that the statutory powers are exercised and the statutory 
functions performed in the right way.”’ 


XXII 


I have always thought that it was absurd that much of the work 
carried out by important Local Authorities like the Edinburgh Cor- 
poration was duplicated by Government Departments owing to a 
system of control under which the approval of the appropriate 
Department was required to detail acts of administration—sometimes 
very trifling details. In discussing this from time to time with officials 
of the Government Departments concerned, I was always met with 
two arguments :—(1) that this control was necessary because of the 
number of small authorities in the country who did not and could not 
by reason of their small resources employ competent or properly 
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trained staffs; and (2) that the Government Departments must retain 
detailed control where the local authorities had the handling of 
Government money as they had under the system of percentage 
grants. Both of these arguments were swept away as the result of 
the passing of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929—which 
is one of the main reasons why I regard that Act as being so impor- 
tant. Small local authorities are now abolished, and while the 
percentage grant system is still retained in some departments, it may 
be expected that these other departments will also come under the 
new régime shortly. While the reasons for the detailed control of the 
Central Authority over the Local Authorities have now disappeared, 
or are fast disappearing, that control still to a large extent subsists, 
and is difficult to get rid of. It ought to be insisted that this should 
now definitely cease, and this ought to go a long way in relieving 
pressure in the central administration. 

While the freeing of the Local Authorities from the hampering 
restrictions they have been subject to is very important, I do not 
think that the development of Local Government should stop there. 
Of course it must be recognised that a local authority—even a large 
local authority—can never be autonomous, but they should be trusted 
to carry out their work in their own way to a greater extent than 
has been the practice hitherto, always subject of course to audit by 
an auditor appointed by the Scottish Office. 

Further, Local Authorities have progressed from the parish as a 
unit to the County or the large town. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that there are some large matters of administration where the 
convenient unit of administration is not the County or the City, but 
the region. I do not wish to go into this in detail, but most people 
connected with local administration can visualise the kind of matters 
I refer to:—a typical example is the question of the provision of 
hospitals and similar large institutions. I ought to mention that I am 
not contemplating a local authority for the region, but a combination 
of local authorities in the region, and I do not see any reason why in 
course of time it should not be possible to entrust wider powers to 
such a combination. 

XXIII 

Apart from Local Government affairs, I would like to make the 
following suggestions with a view to the administration of national 
affairs in Scotland being put on a better footing. 

(x) I think the question of the Scottish Office ought to be dealt 
with. As matters now stand, it is probably not practicable to free the 
Secretary for Scotland from specific departments, and make him 
a Minister for Scottish affairs in general. But at any rate the Scottish 
Office ought to be properly equipped to carry out the Departmental 
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duties which now pertain to that office. While the Secretary for 
Scotland has the assistance of a Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, that is not by any means sufficient. He ought to have at least 
three Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State. I think that is not 
extravagant, particularly in view of the fact that there is at least one 
Minister who is assisted by that number of Parliamentary Under- 
Secretaries, namely, the President of the Board of Trade. If that 
assistance could be given, it might be possible to make a Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary responsible (under the Secretary for Scotland) 
for (1) Education, (2) Agriculture, and (3) Health, leaving the fourth 
department (which corresponds to the English Ministry for Home 
Affairs) to the personal attention of the Secretary for Scotland, who 
would also exercise oversight over all matters in whatever department 
arising affecting Scottish interests. 

(2) I think the question of the location of the Scottish Office should 
also be dealt with. The Secretary of Scotland must, of course, have 
an office in London so as to be in immediate touch with Parliament 
and the seat of Government generally. But the main office with the 
bulk of the staff should be located in Edinburgh. 

(3) Allied to the question of the iocation of the Scottish Office is 
the vexed question of Government Offices in Edinburgh. Sir Godfrey 
Collins in a speech in the House of Commons on 24th November, 
1932, described the position thus : — 

“‘ During my first official visit to Edinburgh, it was apparent 
to me, as it had been to my predecessors, that the existing arrange- 
ment whereby ten different Departments are scattered in twenty- 
two different buildings throughout the City is neither conducive 
to economy nor efficiency. .... A centralised building in 
Edinburgh to which all sections of public life would come for the 
transaction of business with responsible heads would have real 
and obvious advantages, and I feel certain that sooner or later 
such a building must be provided.”’ 

It will be observed that Sir Godfrey Collins states that this question 
has been under the cognizance of himself and his predecessors but I 
cannot recollect of any previous Secretary for Scotland evincing any 
interest in it. It has just been allowed to drift into the muddle it is 
in at present, because no one has taken it in hand. Is not this a 
typical case of the sort of thing in regard to which the Secretary for 
Scotland—apart from Departmental duties—ought to exercise over- 
sight? I think I am right in saying that there is considerable feeling 
to the effect that in this matter of Government Buildings, as in other 
respects, Edinburgh has suffered neglect, and has not received that 
treatment from the Government or Central Authorities which she 
ought to have received as the capital of Scotland. 
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I think that each of the Government Departments having charge 
of important matters which affect Scottish interests should have an 
office in Edinburgh, and that this office should be under the charge 
of a civil servant of the highest grade. There should be some kind 
of arrangement which would secure a liaison between these offices 
and the division of the Scottish Office stationed in Edinburgh. 

(4) The last suggestion I have to make relates to the recent aboli- 
tion of Central Boards in Edinburgh under the provisions of the 
Reorganisation of Offices (Scotland) Act, 1928. The Central Board 
used to be a distinctive feature of Scottish administration, and I think 
that in many respects it performed a useful function. Prior to 1928 
the following Boards were in existence in Edinburgh:—(1) The 
Scottish Board of Health, (2) the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
(3) the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, (4) the General Board of 
Control, and (5) the Fisheries Board. Only the last two now remain. 
I am not at all sure that the abolition of the first three was good 
policy. No doubt these Boards as they existed in 1928 were not 
altogether satisfactory. They had drifted away from the original 
idea of the Central Board, inasmuch as they consisted wholly of paid 
members who were pretty much in the position of civil servants. The 
experiment of reconstructing them on a different basis might have 
been considered as an alternative to abolition. Under the conditions 
in which Scottish affairs are dealt with by the Central Departments, 
the doing away of such a Board as the Scottish Board of Health 
seems to me to leave a distinct gap in administration which is to be 
regretted. Formerly if it were necessary to take a deputation of the 
Town Council to the Board of Health, they would be received by the 
Board with a certain amount of dignity, and the deputation would 
leave with the satisfaction of discussing the particular problem with 
members of the Board as representing the Government, whereas 
under the new state of matters they have to be content with discussing 
the matter with the Secretary or an Assistant Secretary of the 
Department. 

I am of opinion that the Board system should be revived, or at 
all events that a Board to take the place of the old Board of Health 
should be set up again. I think I would prefer to call it by the old 
name of Local Government Board, but the mere name does not 
matter. The duties to be entrusted to this Board would require to 
be carefully considered, but the most important consideration is the 
constitution of the Board. The Secretary for Scotland and the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries should be members ex officiis; there 
would be a Chairman who might be paid, but all the other members 
would give their services voluntarily, but would, of course, have 
their outlays met. The Board should not be very large, but it should 
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contain several members in addition to those whom I have mentioned. 
One has often had occasion to admire the public spirit which has 
prompted so many men with administrative abilities and experience 
to give their services freely to local authorities. There must be many 
of such men who would be willing to give their services in a wider 
capacity, and such services would be calculated to be of as great 
value in the national sphere as they are in the local sphere. Of 
course the Government of the day must always have responsibility 
for the policy of the Board, but the Board should not be merely an 
advisory body, but should have extensive powers of delegation as 
regards executive matters. 


XXIV 

In conclusion I would only say that it is hardly possible to obtain 
an ideal system of government which would obviate grievances 
entirely. It very often happens that the settlement of a particular 
question resolves itself into a choice of evils. Progress there must 
always be, but before taking any decisive step it would be well to 
make sure, so far as it is reasonably possible to do so, that the step 
proposed to be taken is really a step in advance, and is not a step 
backwards. There may be cases where it is better to endure the ills 
you have than fly to others you know not of! 
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South Australia 


The Sir George Murray Prize Essays, 1931 


W* have received three essays from South Australia which have 

won the prizes generously offered by Sir George Murray, 
K.C.M.G., the Chief Justice and Chancellor of the University of 
Adelaide. Space does not allow us to publish them all and if we 
choose that of Mr. H. G. Pope, A.M.I1.E., it is because it gives home 
readers a picture of South Australian conditions which will be new 
to many of them. Only a few, for example, will realise that in that 
vast area, there are only 600,000 people, less than in some English 
towns, yet the problems dealt with by Mr. Pope are analogous and 
in some cases identical with our own. As we are publishing Mr. 
Pope’s paper we refrain from comment for our readers can form their 
own opinions, but as we can only present a précis of the papers by 
Messrs. Miller and Lewis we are venturing to add a few words of 
friendly criticism. Mr. Miller deals with ‘‘ The Principles of 
Promotion ”’ and sets out many things with which we are painfully 
familiar. This is not to detract from the merit of his essay for every- 
one who writes on promotion must tread old ground. As a matter 
of fact, the true principle of promotion is a simple thing. It is the 
best man or woman for the job. It is the application of the principle 
which causes the trouble. Nothing in the earth or the waters under- 
neath the earth is ever going to convince Smith, who is passed over, 
that Jones, who is successful, is a better man. Smith would not 
have gone in for the job did he not think he was the best man. This 
is a fundamental difficulty which can never be got over by any 
system, however scientific. 

Mr. Miller quotes a definition by a Mr. F. B. Lee that “‘ an 
efficient promotion system is one that induces good work by reason 
of the knowledge that worthy efforts will be recognised by promo- 
tion.’* Surely this is wrong. Is a man in a Department where pro- 
motion is tardy justified in not doing good work because his prospects 
are remote? Neither Mr. Miller nor Mr. Lee can mean this but it 
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seems to follow as a logical consequence, especially as promotion in 
the nature of things can only come to the few. Mr. Miller rightly 
disagrees with Lee and points out that the justification of promotion 
is the efficiency of the Service. That, however, leaves still unsolved 
the problem of getting the right man. Mr. Miller favours the principle 
of efficiency as against seniority and approves Selection Boards but 
would apparently divide the latter into sections to appraise the 
candidates, e.g., a Board of Chemists to pronounce on a chemist’s 
knowledge of his profession, then his chief to decide as to personal 
efficiency, and lastly his fellow officers to pronounce on personality, 
tact, &c. 

We should have thought that in any professional post diplomas 
and experience would suffice as to knowledge of the profession, and 
we are not sure that the sole dictum of a chief should decide personal 
efficiency. It looks perilously like the power of veto. As to the 
votes of his fellow officers we are frankly sceptical. Ability to play 
cricket, to sing’a song or tell a story are often passports to popu- 
larity with one’s fellows. Mr. Miller thinks this particular form of 
judgment may sometimes be harsh. We fear it may often be soft 
and always erratic. 

We cannot think Mr. Miller has solved the problem, but then we 
think the problem is insoluble and any man who undertakes the 
labour of Sisyphus is entitled to praise even if his success is only 
that of that unfortunate hero. 

Mr. Miller winds up with a quotation from Milton which suggests 
that the passed-over civil servant will ‘‘ argue not against Heaven’s 
how or will.’’ When the victim of the pass-over agrees that the 
decision against him comes from Heaven we shall indeed have 
reached the perfect promotion system. 

Mr. C. G. Lewis, who writes on ‘‘ Radio in Education,’’ fears 
that complete Government control would mean crippling restrictions 
but does not want complete subjection to profit and here raises an 
interesting point we have no space to pursue. He believes in free 
speech but thinks radio should avoid religious, political or religious 
controversy, but appears to involve a contradiction, and so far as 
we can see, would prevent any of the subjects from being broad- 
cast. 

He is in favour of a free system of broadcast lessons in schools, 
but with the curious condition that they should not be compulsory. 
Unfortunately, he gives no reason for this. He lays down no fewer 
than thirty factors necessary to ensure success, some of them a 
little difficult of attainment, but admitting the undoubted value of 
wireless instruction, trial and error will result in finding the best 
system. One of Mr. Lewis’ conclusions is rather puzzling. He 
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says that wireless lessons will, generally speaking, be more successful 
in Primary than in High Schools. We should have thought it would 
be just the other way about, for young children find the necessary 
concentration more difficult than elder pupils, apart from the fact 
that a certain amount of knowledge adds to the profitableness of a 
wireless lesson, and this is more likely to be found in High than 
Primary Schools. 

We agree with Mr. Lewis that wireless is neither going to destroy 
education as some teachers fear, nor replace it, as said by others, 
but, to use his words, it ‘‘ will be a valuable adjunct . . . . and will 
enrich, stimulate and broaden the minds and outlook of the pupils.”’ 
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Principles in Practice 


A Survey of the Application and Operation of the Principles of 
Public Administration under the South Australian Government 


By H. G. Porg, A.U.A., A.M.I.E. (Aust.). 
Joint Winner in the Associates’ Section of the Sir George Murray Essay 
Prize for 1931 
Ying deal adequately with this subject would necessitate a 
length of treatment far outside the limits of an ordinary essay. 
The following discussion, therefore, neither professes to deal with 
the administrative principles involved in setting up or carrying on 
the purely internal organisation of any particular department nor 
aims at dealing exhaustively, in each case, with the actual division 
among the latter of the administrative work of government. An 
effort will, however, be made, firstly to define the administrative 
function; then to illustrate the general principles on which the 
organisation of the Public Service as a whole is established; and 
finally, to touch on some more particular features of administrative 
practice peculiar to certain individual departments. 

Experience has shown conclusively that the problem of distribu- 
tion of authority and duties can usually best be solved by a division 
on a functional basis. This is not only an essential to the foundation 
of the administrative structure but it is also an element which 
permeates the whole just as does the cement in a mass of concrete; 
and just as every separate piece of stone therein is kept apart from 
its neighbours by the very medium which welds them all together, 
so the principle of division according to function while setting depart- 
ments, branches or individuals in their proper places, also unites 
them in a composite unity which alone enables them to secure their 
full efficiency. 

This principle, which is nowadays recognised as being applicable 
to all grades of the administration, should also be primarily observed 
in considering the various branches into which the modern Govern- 
ment should be divided in order that, at the outset, a clean conception 
of the connotation of the term ‘‘ administration ’’ may be gained. 
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Like that of Gaul in Julius Caesar’s time, the traditional division 
of Government was into three parts, the legislative, the judicial and 
the executive. We may well ask the question whether the importance 
of the administrative function does not merit a special recognition 
instead of continuing to trespass, more or less illegally, on these 
other preserves. But, just as under the more advanced rule of 
Augustus, the partition of Gaul increased to five administrative areas, 
so must the increasing complexity of the modern State subject its 
organisation to a more intense subdivision. The writer therefore 
proposes to add the electoral and administrative functions to those 
previously mentioned.1_ Completing, by a numerical coincidence, 
the historic parallel, the complete organisation may thus be con- 
sidered as consisting of five distinct and independent but comple- 
mentary and harmonious parts.? 

Willoughby exemplifies the necessity for a clear delimitation of 
the powers peculiar to each of those bodies by a comparison drawn 
between the successful working of the British system and that of his 
own country, the United States of America. In the latter case, it is 
not uncommon for one branch to usurp the functions of another— 
to the great disadvantage of government efficiency as a whole. On 
the other hand, the practice of a Minister being a member of the 
Legislature and often of the Executive as well is quite unusual. In 
England, however, the association of powers personally is not only 
found to accord with their segregation objectively but, in practice, 
such a combination is one of the chief aids to the smooth working of 
the governmental system. The ideas are not only not contradictory 
but are indeed complementary. The common personal element can 
be regarded as the coupling which, while marking a division between 
the engine and the rest of the train, performs also a higher duty 
as the connecting link, without which the wheels of government 
would come to a standstill. 

Without a proper appreciation of the importance, separately and 
conjointly, of these first principles, it is impossible to understand 
where the executive function ends and the administrative begins— 
an essential preliminary to the consideration of the rules which should 
guide the administration of all States which (including our own) 
follow the British pattern. It is essential to distinguish between the 
separate identities of the individual who embraces in his one person 
the triumvirate of a member of Parliament, a member of the Cabinet 
and, lastly, a member of ‘the administration as the political head 
of several Government departments. The segregation in ‘‘ The 


1See W. F. Willoughby ‘‘ The Government of Modern States.’’ 

2 Or perhaps, in the future, six, if a recent proposal by Mr. G. H. D. Cole relating to 
the appointment of a regulation-making body, outside the legislature and the administra- 
tion, should ever be adopted. 
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Mikado,’’ on comedy lines, of the many offices filled by Pooh Bah 
must be developed more seriously by the student of Public 
Administration. 


Assuming the adoption of the Parliamentary form of Govern- 
ment—and with all our Australian zest for political experiments a 
departure from such a system does not appear imminent—the present 
method of integrated departmental control is the most appropriate. 
The permanent head is responsible to the Minister, who has to answer 
to Cabinet, which is again directly responsible to Parliament. This 
body has thus the supreme control of government affairs. The 
Legislature is not only responsible for the enactment of the law but 
for the appointment of the executive, in whom the goverment of 
the State is vested and whose duty it is to see that all sections obey 
the law. The administrative function lies in the actual carrying out 
of the provisions or the intentions of the law as enacted by the 
Legislature and interpreted by the judiciary. Thus, under this latter 
definition, all action which can be regarded as political must be 
rigidly excluded from the scope of the administrator’s duties. Such 
a stipulation might seem to be unnecessary, were it not for the fact 
that so many writers on public administration fail to differentiate 
adequately between the executive and the administrative functions. 
Thus even an authority of the standing of Professor L. D. White, in 
the introduction to his ‘‘ Public Administration,’’ apparently 
regards the distinction as merely academic. He further states that 
‘‘ it is important to understand that the work of the administration 
involves all three types of activity ’’ (legislative, executive and 
judicial). It must of course be admitted that, in actual practice 
(and particularly in the United States) what he states often occurs 
but the mere fact of its occurrence is not a guarantee of its correct- 
ness as a universal principle. Some reference will be made later to 
some special cases in which such a departure may be expedient 
but for the main purposes of this paper, the more limited—and in 
the writer’s opinion the more strictly correct—connotation will be 
employed. Of course, this is not to say that the Administrator, in 
his internal relations with his staff, will not employ powers which 
partake in character of the legislative, the executive and even the 
judicial; but so far as his external relations are concerned, the exer- 
cise of such functions is best left, as a general rule, to the legitimate 
authority. 

White has defined the objective of Public Administration as ‘‘ the 
management of men and materials in the accomplishment of the 


8 The (largely nominal) executive powers of the Governor may be neglected for the 
purposes of this discussion. In any case, they do not ordinarily conflict with those of 
Parliament or Cabinet in any well-governed State. 
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purposes of the State,’’ and our inquiry must now be directed to what 
those managerial principles should be. 

In accordance with the fundamental one, laid down at the outset, 
the work of the various branches of the administration should be 
allocated according to function, each being controlled by a permanent 
departmental head, whose duty it is to so organise his staff and 
supervise their work as to provide for the successful carrying out of 
the policy of the Executive. Related functions are integrated and, 
as far as possible, brought under the unified control of a single 
Minister. 

It must be remembered that as in this State (with the exception 
of the Attorney-General) the Ministers must be drawn from the Legis- 
lature, and rarely possess sufficient technical qualifications to enable 
them to follow, in anything but the broadest outline, the inner 
workings of the Departments of which they are in charge, they are 
almost entirely dependent on the permanent heads for advice and 
recommendations. It is their duty to weigh such advice, obtain 
additional information, if necessary, and eventually arrive at a 
reasoned decision which they must then be prepared to justify in 
Cabinet or in Parliament. In this regard, it may not be out of place 
to suggest that, in view of the extremely complicated and technical 
nature of the problems which nowadays confront all governments, 
it would probably be of distinct advantage if, following the practice 
elsewhere, departmental experts could be summoned, where need 
arose, to give evidence at the Bar of the House. The principle of 
the system, in a modified form, is of course already in operation here. 
The Public Works Standing Committee, which consists of seven 
members of the Legislature, takes evidence from departmental officers 
without the intervention of the Controlling Minister. 

The duty of this body is to inquire into the advisability of con- 
structing all public works above an estimated cost of £30,000. 
Though their recommendations are not mandatory, the Government 
usually accepts them; and many substantial resultant savings have 
been made. The Committee is an important adjunct to the adminis- 
tration and relieves the Minister very considerably. This is a 
matter of considerable importance as, in spite of the vastly increased 
complexity of modern government, the size of the South Australian 
Cabinet is no greater than it was thirty years ago. There are, 
however, two important factors which have operated to offset, in 
some measure, the additional load thrown on the accommodating 
shoulders of its members. These are as follows :— 

(a) The assumption since Federation by the Commonwealth 

Government of the control of such important branches as the 

Customs and Excise, the Post, Telegraph and Telephone, the 
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Defence Department and several minor ones. The Common- 

wealth, of course, also administers some departments of more 

recent origin, such as the Pensions, Aviation, Broadcasting, &c. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that some other activities of 

the Commonwealth are an embarrassment rather than a relief 

to the State administration, especially where duplication of services 
occurs. 

(6) The creation of a ‘‘ Staff ’’ Department controlled by the 
Public Service Commissioner and embracing the Classification 
and Efficiency Board, which (with the assistance of other tribunals 
in some cases) relieves the Ministers of matters affecting appoint- 
ments, dismissals and salaries. 

This latter alleviation of the Ministerial lot must, however, be 
deemed an aspect of minor importance as compared with the very 
considerable results which the work accomplished by this Board has 
already effected in promoting the efficiency of the Civil Service and 
the consequent welfare of the State. Before its appointment, promo- 
tions depended on seniority; and salary increases were popularly 
correlated with propinquity to the ‘‘ Heads ’’ and depended some- 
what on the nature of the Government in power and certainly on 
the nature of the season. The last factor, due largely to the provision 
of State railways and water supplies but owing chiefly to the adoption 
of more scientific methods among primary producers (incidentally a 
direct result of encouragement and systematic research and experi- 
mental work by the State) does not produce such extreme effects 
nowadays on the exchequer or, consequently, on Service stipends. 
Thus, with the fixing by the Classification Board of comprehensive 
salary scales to fit all groups of positions, with provision for the 
payment of standardised annual increments to the limit of the assess- 
ment of the position, a very definite step in the direction of creating 
a contented Civil Service was taken. An atmosphere of financial 
security, further promoted by the passing of a subsidised Superannua- 
tion Act, has supplemented the pride, which an efficient staff can 
legitimately feel in their connection with an efficient organisation, by 
an impression of stability, unknown under the old regime. The 
result has been the development, in the Service, of a valuable morale, 
which has been particularly evident during the present time of stress. 

It should be mentioned that the Civil Service is directly repre- 
sented on the Classification Board by their own nominee, thus 
ensuring that the Service interests will not be neglected. As it 
happens, the personnel of the present Board is such that the other 
two members are fully conversant with the Service point of view. 
One member, the Assistant Auditor-General, has had special oppor- 
tunities for acquiring an intimate knowledge of departments from 
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within, while the Chairman, before becoming Public Service Com- 
missioner, was Secretary to the Public Service Association. This 
appointment was not only a tribute to his ability but was also an 
indication of the cordial and sympathetic relations between the 
Service and the Government who made the appointment. The Board 
thus enjoys the confidence of both parties. This necessary pre- 
liminary assists the attainment of the Whitley objective through the 
agency of a very simple organisation. 

The initial classification entailed very thorough investigations not 
only into the qualifications of the staffs but also into the nature of 
the duties to be performed, in order that the ‘‘ rationalisation ’’ of 
each Department could be effected. This personal stocktaking 
revealed in many cases latent potentialities which have been of value 
later in filling vacancies or establishing new positions. 

Mention of the latter draws attention to an important administra- 
tive problem. Recognising, as suggested above, that efficiency 
cannot be gained with a discontented service, the question arises 
whether promotion should be always made from within or whether 
‘“‘ importation ’’ should be permissible. The local problem which, 
of course, relates chiefly to the filling of the higher technical positions, 
is not merely a matter of professional qualifications. The extreme 
geographical range of the State and its diverse climatic characteristics 
raise many difficulties which affect the administration of a number of 
government departments and which have provided, if not a Waterloo, 
at least a Moscow for more than one administrative Napoleon. This 
suggests that the State should so encourage the members of its 
Service, who possess the necessary ability and knowledge of local 
conditions and requirements, that they should be capable of assuming 
even the highest responsibilities, as need arises. The possibilities of 
such future promotion is a valuable incentive. The occasional 
introduction of fresh blood from external sources is not to be wholly 
condemned, however, as the Education Department experience has 
in particular testified. In any case, the locally accepted principle 
of ‘‘ free trade ’’ between departments in filling vacancies is quite 
commendable, especially if the work is not of a specialised 
character. 

The question of training for the filling of future positions has three 
important aspects, which are— 

(a) preliminary education and experience prior to entering the 

Service; 

(b) post-entry education ; 

(c) Service training. 

With the exception of the cases of University graduates selected for 
the filling of technical positions, the educational qualifications 
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demanded of entrants to the South Australian Civil Service are not 
high. Commencing as juniors, they achieve advancement by satis- 
fying good conduct and work-proficiency requirements and by 
passing also certain grade tests. Later stages of promotion depend 
on individual merit and other educational qualifications which they 
may voluntarily acquire. Of great assisitance in the attainment of the 
latter has been the co-operation of the Adelaide University in pro- 
viding special classes, outside normal academic hours, for the study 
of various subjects in the Engineering, Arts, Science and Economic 
Degree Courses and the Diploma Courses of Commerce and Public 
Administration. The recent introduction of the last-named course 
can be expected to have a very marked effect on the future adminis- 
tration of departments. The assimilation of a mass of informative 
matter on many subjects is of value; the grasping of principles is even 
better; but the acquiring of habits of study and of constructive 
thought, combined with the self-discipline which these entail, cannot 
but make their effects felt later in assisting the student to deal with 
problems which arise from time to time in his official capacity. 
Further, such a course of training is invaluable in those occasional 
cases in which an officer is sent away to other States or countries to 
inquire into their practice and methods. On account of Australia’s 
isolation, there is great difficulty otherwise, and especially on the 
technical side, in keeping in touch with modern research; and such 
extra cost to the Government is usually more than repaid by the 
added efficiency gained by the administration on the return of the 
delegated officer. 

The State employs a comparatively high number of technical 
officers as all public utilities (with the exception of gas and electricity) 
are publicly owned and operated. This is less the result of any direct 
policy of socialisation than an example of the limitations of private 
enterprise, which cannot afford to undertake the risks inseparable 
from such pioneering work, unless some special inducement (such as 
land grants) is offering. South Australia’s dearth of mineral wealth 
in general and coal in particular, when considered with the further 
problems presented by the attempt to open up large areas subject 
to a scanty and irregular rainfall, shows the reason for the restricted 
nature of her secondary industries and explains the necessity for the 
provision by the Government of water storages, railways, harbours, 
&c. Without such aids, it would be impossible, over a considerable 
area of the State, either to engage in the primary production on which 
her existence depends or to place the products thereof on the world’s 
markets. Our public utilities are not only owned and operated but 
also, in many cases, have been actually constructed by Government 
engineers. This system has usually been found of advantage in those 
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instances in which the work has been specially important or in those 
cases to which has been applicable the use of machinery and large 
plants which the private contractor is unable to employ profitably 
as the life of the equipment would usually far outlast the length 
of the contract. There are important indirect advantages of such 
a policy. The mastery of the problems of constructional practice 
develops the resource and initiative of the departmental engineers 
—essential qualities for efficient administration. Also, with the 
assistance of adequate cost-keeping systems, valuable data is made 
available for comparison purposes and for estimating the require- 
ments for future work. 

Owing to the causes mentioned, to which should be added that 
of a scanty population of less than 600,000, it is often necessary for 
the State to play a paternal role, necessitating a high degree of 
centralisation in most of its undertakings. This applies to functions 
which in England are largely left to the local authorities. Such 
are the provision of educational and police requirements. It would 
in most cases be quite impossible for the thinly-populated local 
communities to provide these facilities without State aid; and, in the 
interests of a unified system throughout, it is obviously of advantage 
for the Central Government, which thus has to find the funds, to 
also provide the administrative machinery, including the provision 
of the necessary buildings, &c., and the training of the respective 
staffs. Both these Departments have reached a high standard of 
efficiency, particularly of late years, and to a great extent this is 
attributable to a common cause, namely, the personality of the 
permanent heads. In the case of the Police Department it is 
interesting to note the success of the experiment of appointing, as 
Commissioner, a man of commercial and military but no previous 
police experience. Part of the credit is of course due to the efficiency 
of the sub-heads, on whose technical knowledge the chief is 
necessarily dependent. An important part is also played by the 
rural policeman in the administrative activities of very many depart- 
ments outside his own. As a quasi-general-agent for the Govern- 
ment, he forms a necessary link between various departments and 
the public who come to him for advice and assistance on literally 
dozens of subjects. Collaboration between the Central and local 
authorities is secured in a different manner in the case of the Health 
Department. In this instance, the central administration is vested 
in an elective board under a permanent head as chairman. Local 
elective boards administer the Health Act outside the Metropolitan 
Area under the ultimate control of the Central Board. The costs are 
met by a local rating system with government grants-in-aid. 
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The Board system of control is one which will probably be 
practised to a greater extent in this State in the future than it has 
been in the past. In the matter of the consideration and the recom- 
mending of questions of policy to the Minister, it is not always safe 
to trust to the judgment of a single individual. One department in 
which this method of control has proved advantageous is the 
Harbours Board. 

The successful administration of this Department calls not only 
for a high degree of co-ordination with the transport services but 
also a consideration of matters affecting both local, interstate and 
overseas trade and commerce. The wide business and general 
experience of the three Commissioners enables the Minister to base 
his decisions on the results of mature and well-considered judgments. 

The increasing degree to which matters of policy are entering 
into railway administration, chiefly owing to motor-transport rivalry, 
makes it advisable to consider whether the single Railways Com- 
missioner system should not be replaced by the Board system. It 
would be impossible for one individual to carry the administrative 
burden unaided, were it not for the fact that the control of the 
railways in the State is largely decentralised under the ‘‘ Divisional ”’ 
method, whereby each Division enjoys a considerable measure of 
autonomy—only such branches as Accounts, Stores, Staff, Adver- 
tising, &c., being directly under central control. This system is also 
of great advantage in assisting, through the closer personal touch 
possible, to promote more cordial relations with the public—a very 
essential factor in these days when the ‘‘Iron Rule of the Iron Road’’ 
is breaking down under the stress of an unwonted competition from 
outside. 

Unfortunately, this competition is not the only problem which 
our State railways and our State finances have to face. It is but a 
phase of a much bigger economic question. In the past, excessive 
political zeal and undue departmental optimism have burdened the 
country with a series of services, the cost of which (especially with 
high interest charges) is quite out of proportion to the results obtained 
therefrom. This, of course, is not merely a local phenomenon, for 
in the United States, over 6,400 miles of railroad have been closed 
during the last decade.* It is proposed to follow this example in 
the case of some of our less remunerative routes. The necessary 
corollary to recognising and—if possible—correcting our past 
mistakes is to guard against future recurrence. In this direction, the 
Public Works Standing Committee can undoubtedly render extremely 
useful service to the administration. A valuable supplement would 
be the appointment of a Public Accounts Committee, whose influence 


4 ‘* Engineering News Record,’’ 26th February, 1931. 
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in Parliament could be expected to strengthen the hand of the 
Auditor-General. As with one or two other permanent heads, this 
officer enjoys a considerable measure of freedom from Ministerial 
authority. A disadvantage, however, of his direct responsibility to 
Parliament is that he has not, therefore, the direct Ministerial backing 
on which most permanent chiefs can rely, and too often (and 
especially in prosperous times) his warnings tend to be regarded 
as were Cassandra’s of old. 

A considerable factor in the magnification of railway finance 
problems has been the direct stimulus given, during the last decade, 
to the competitive road-transport services by the introduction of the 
modern bituminous surfaces. Most of these highways, unfortunately, 
follow more or less closely, existing railway routes. It would seem, 
therefore, that, in the future, a much greater measure of co-ordina- 
tion is calied for than, apparently, has been observed in the past, 
between the various transport departments. It is therefore suggested 
that, following the English lead, a Ministry of Transport should be 
established, whose recommendations to the permanent heads of the 
various correlated departments under him would be based on the 
deliberations and advice of a Transport Board. It would probably 
be advisable to bring the Municipal Tramways Trust under this 
control also. 

This might possibly raise objections from the local authorities 
concerned; but, as the Government already exercises a considerable 
measure of control, through financial advances and direct repre- 
sentation on the Trust, the answer to this is that the suggestion only 
extends an existing principle. In fact, it may be said that oversight 
of local affairs by the State Government is one of the special 
features of South Australian administration. Central supervision of 
local auditing is an example of this. 

Many of the relations between the central and the local govern- 
ments or the people are of a service rather than a regulatory 
character. Under this head come the activities of the Engineering 
and Water Supply Department. The earliest regular public supply 
of water was from the River Torrens and was furnished to the 
residents of Adelaide under a pumping and water-carting scheme. 
As settlement increased, private enterprise proved unsatisfactory, and 
municipal control by the City of Adelaide being inadequate to supply 
the needs of the growing suburbs, the necessary administration 
became a State function, under whose aegis the metropolitan storages 
have gradually expanded and been followed by water supply systems 
throughout most of the country districts. The remainder of the work 
of this Department relates mainly to the provision of sewer and 
drainage schemes. The operation of the former being confined as 
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yet to the metropolitan area, there is no scope for other than a 
centralised policy. 

Probably no other Department has seen such variation in methods 
of control, the administration having been first vested in a board; 
then having been placed under one head; then, with expanding 
interests, the Department (not always under the same name) was 
subdivided and the experiment of a triple—later a dual—control 
operating over a common technical and accounting staff was tried— 
and not unsuccessfully. However, the system had its obvious limita- 
tions, and the current one, which is a reversion to the earlier single 
control, is undoubtedly the most appropriate. The work outside the 
Adelaide Office is carried out under the supervision of various district 
engineers, who incidentally form an important link with the public. 
In the interests of economic working, a number of the minor and 
purely local water supplies are now being taken over by the district 
councils. Generally speaking, practical expediency is the determining 
factor in deciding whether a function shall be centrally or locally 
administered. In this case, economy dictates local control. Were 
any expert supervision required, the opposite would usually be the 
case. Incidentally, the advent of the motor car and improved road- 
ways have promoted a centralised system enabling staffs to be 
reduced to a minimum. The additional mobility prevents a diminu- 
tion in efficiency. 

In those parts of the State, where the rainfall is less assured than 
in the more favoured central and southern districts, water supply 
schemes have been an essential preliminary to proper land develop- 
ment. The allotment of Crown Lands (under various forms of 
tenure) is carried out by the Land and Pastoral Boards—small bodies 
quite free from ministerial and political control. The expert and 
impartial nature of their decisions, which are of course of a quasi- 
judicial character, is the essential feature of this branch of the 
administration. The Lands Department (together with such asso- 
ciated Departments as the Agricultural and the State Bank) is very 
closely concerned with the interests of the settler, who, particularly 
in times of stress, is greatly dependent on the financial and other 
assistance he receives through these sources. 

All possible economies in the working of departments are being 
observed. Their annual estimates are now subject to careful 
inspection and approval by the Budget Committee, on which both 
the Treasury and the “‘ Staff ’’ Department collaborate. Important 
savings have been made through the remodelling of the Stores 
Department, in which the principle of centralised purchasing for all 
departmental requirements operates with increasing advantage to 
the State. 
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The problems left for our administration to face are still extremely 
serious. With the assistance, however, of an advisory Council on 
Finance (of whom all but the Chairman were or had been public 
servants) the State Premier has been able to give a strong lead in 
the deliberations of the Interstate Conference, which has recently 
adopted the so-called ‘‘ Premiers’ Plan.’’ South Australia, that, 
years ago, introduced to the world the ‘‘ Torrens ”’ system of lands 
titles registration, may thus safely claim that the administrators of a 
former day have worthy successors, whose powers of initiative may 
have results quite as far reaching. 

Our modern administrators are pioneers in wider fields. They 
must take not only a broad but a long view. The Einstein Fourth 
Dimension—Time—is not solely the concern of natural philosophy. 
It must be remembered that national institutions are changing 
throughout the world—in some cases very rapidly. Our local 
institutions must not be thought of as perfect and unalterable. Rather 
should we regard the uncompleted state of our Parliament House as 
symbolic. The most that we can hope for is that the inevitable 
changes will take place along the lines of normal evolution. Our 
task is to shape our functions to conform to the altered conditions. 

The administrative structure, therefore, must not be thought of 
as something rigid and inflexible, nor should the attainment of 
strength without elasticity be attempted. Formerly, bridges were 
built of cast iron, a medium in which ponderous strength was allied 
with an undue rigidity and an extreme bulk with a limited utility. 
Nowadays, we work in steel, which can be used in so much slighter 
proportions that it is much more economical—especially as the 
minimum of material is wasted in carrying the ‘‘ dead ’”’ weight of 
the structure itself. It is not only easier to fabricate, more adaptable, 
more resistant because more resilient under shock, but also its light- 
ness gives it potentialities of grace and beauty. The designer can 
thus be an artist; he can use his imagination as well as his mathe- 
matics; and his labours thus assume a higher dignity and yield a 
greater joy than they would otherwise ever give. 

The administrator is the designer. His material, the human 
personality, has all the qualities of the finest steel—all and far more! 
Can any limit, therefore, be set to the possibilities of his work ? 
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Recent LeGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


By F. A. Enever, M.A., LL.D. 


SYNOPSIS 


Settlements to save Income Tax; Building Subsidies; Sale of Food ; 
Election of Aldermen to Municipal Corporation. 


Settlements to Save Income Tax 


The decision in Watson’s Trustees v. Wiggins (10 PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 414-5) has been affirmed by the House of Lords. 

Lord Buckmaster, in giving judgment, pointed out that the 
Crown’s contention was that by virtue of sec. 20 of the Finance Act, 
1922, the provisions in the settlement were applicable for the benefit 
of a child for some period less than the life of the child because the 
settlement contained a power of revocation, and stated that the only 
point which had been argued was whether or not, by the mere fact 
that the deed contained a power of revocation, that ensured that the 
limitations of the interest were for a less period than the life of the 
child. In the present case the limitation was for the life of the child 
subject to a power which enabled the limitation itself to be set aside, 
but that did not prevent the limitation, while it lasted and was not 
set aside, from being for the life of the child. This view was strongly 
confirmed by the fact that the contrast between sec. 20 (I) (c) and 
sec. 20 (1) (a) was so marked. He was satisfied that sec. 20 (1) (c) 
never intended that the limitation for the life of the child should be 
regarded as a limitation for less than that period by reason of the 
introduction of the power of revocation which enabled the whole of 
the provisions to be destroyed, and that was in accordance with the 
views of the Court of Appeal (75, Law Journal, 202; The Times, 
22nd February, 1933). 

Where, however, two brothers executed on the same day trust 
deeds by which they covenanted to pay an annual sum of money in 
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favour of their respective infant nephews until the first of certain 
events should happen, one of which was the expiration of seven years 
from the date of the deeds, and therefore for a period less than the 
life of the nephews, Finlay, J., held that he was entitled to look 
at the two deeds together and so regarded it became manifest that, 
in making provision directly for his nephew, each brother was 
procuring the making of a similar provision for his son. On this 
view the two deeds together formed one disposition and the case was 
therefore within sec. 20 (1) (c) of the Finance Act, 1922. 

The result of this decision was that the sums payable under the 
trust deeds were the incomes of the respective persons making the 
dispositions, namely, the brothers, and not the infant nephews 
(Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Clarkson-Webb (1933) Weekly 
Notes, 19). 


Building Subsidies 


An abortive attempt by a firm of builders to retain subsidies paid 
to them for the erection of houses which, with extras, amounted to 
more than the selling price named in the condition on which the 
subsidies were paid was brought to light in a recent case which is of 
interest and of some importance both for the public and public 
administration. 

Three sums of £75 each were paid by the plaintiffs to the defen- 
dants as grants or subsidies pursuant to the provisions of the Housing, 
&c., Act, 1923, and the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924. 
These Acts empowered local authorities, in accordance with proposals 
submitted by them to the Minister of Health and approved by him, 
to promote the building of houses by giving or undertaking to give 
assistance in respect of them and by making or undertaking to make 
grants by way of lump sum payments after the completion of the 
houses. 

Section 2 (4) of the Act of 1923 provides: —‘‘ Assistance given by 
a local authority under this section in respect of a house may be made 
subject to such conditions as the local authority may with the approval 
of the Minister impose, including a condition that during such period 
as may be specified by the local authority the house shall not be used 
otherwise than as a separate dwelling house and no addition thereto 
or enlargement thereof shall be made without the consent of the local 
authority.”’ 

The defendants applied to the plaintiffs for assistance in the erec- 
tion of certain houses and stated that the selling price was to be £625, 
including the subsidy, and the rental 14s. a week. A certificate of 
qualification for the subsidy was issued and contained a condition that 
‘‘ the subsidy will be paid on the condition that the selling price or 
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value of each house with land as shown on approved plans shall not 
exceed £550 or, together with the subsidy, £625, and the rental not 
to exceed 14s. a week.”’ 

The defendants, however, sold one of the houses for £550 to a 
purchaser who was required also to buy certain extras, which he 
did not want, for £80, another for £672 15s. od., and a third for £650. 

The Ministry of Health, whose attention was drawn to the matter, 
advised that the present action should be brought to recover the three 
sums of £75. 

Maugham, J., in giving judgment, stated that he saw no ground 
for the view that the words used by the Act of 1923, in specifying the 
conditions which a local authority could impose pointed only to the 
quality of the houses and had no reference to the price at which they 
could be sold. He thought the words wide enough to cover a con- 
dition that a house built with a subsidy out of the public funds should 
not be sold for more than a definite sum. If the words “ selling 
price ’’ in the condition in the certificate of qualification for subsidy, 
meant no more than the value of the house, and did not import a 
maximum price at which the builder could sell, the whole provision 
seemed nugatory and the whole system provided by the Acts of 1923 
and 1924 reduced almost to a farce. The fact that the contract was 
not under the seal of the Corporation was immaterial, its part of the 
contract having been performed. He held that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to recover the three sums of £75 and ordered the defendants 
to pay the costs (Burnham-on-Sea U.D.C. v. Channing and Osmond, 
75, Law Journal, 203; The Times, 17th February, 1933). 


Sale of Food 

In a prosecution under section 5 (2) of the Sale of Food (Weights 
and Measures) Act, 1926, a firm of multiple butchers, owning shops 
in London, were convicted by a court of summary jurisdiction, the 
circumstances being that the actual offender was a scalesman 
employed at one of the firm’s branches. The court found, as a fact, 
that the manager of the branch had not used due diligence to enforce 
the execution of the Act, but that in all other respects the firm had 
used due diligence. The firm unsuccessfully appealed to quarter 
sessions and on further appeal to the Supreme Court it was held that 
there were materials on which the justices were entitled to hold 
that the failure of the manager of the branch was the failure of the 
firm, so that the appeal failed (R. C. Hammett Ltd. v. London 


County Council, 97 Justice of the Peace, 67). 


Election of Aldermen to Municipal Corporation 
In the case of In ve Barnes Corporation; Ex parte Hutter, 49, 
Times Law Reports, 152; 97, Justice of the Peace, 24) one of the 
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Councillors for a newly created borough successfully moved under 
sec. 225 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, for a mandamus 
requiring the Corporation to hold an election of aldermen on 
the ground that the purported election was illegal. This was believed 
to be the first case under the section. 

The circumstances were that the chairman, as to the correctness 
of whose election there was some doubt, read only the surnames of 
the persons for whom votes were given and not their other names, 
places of abode and descriptions as required by sec. 60 (4) of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

It was held that the Corporation had substituted for the open 
election prescribed by the Act, an election by ballot under a law of 
their own devising, which was, therefore, “‘ merely colourable,”’ 
or no election at all. 


SoME ASPECTS OF CO-ORDINATION 
By Nort B. Rupp, M.A. 


In considering the question of co-ordination, as to which there is 
so much lip service paid in these days, it is pertinent to examine 
some of the causes which hinder co-ordination in Local Government 
work. It will be admitted that an ideal state of co-ordination could 
best be attained by the establishment of one comparatively small 
committee to administer each local government unit instead of a large 
Council with numerous committees. It is not likely, however, that 
this condition will arise, anyhow for some time to come, and in any 
case from a practical point of view it is necessary to relate considera- 
tion to the present order of things. We must, therefore, visualise a 
number of committees dealing with various aspects of a Council’s 
work, all of whom are enthusiasts for their own particular line. 

How are these Committees constituted and what is the authority 
from which they spring? In this connection it is interesting to note 
the quite excessive number of provisions relating to committees with 
which a beneficent parliament has burdened local authorities. In 
fact none of these provisions is in any way related to the proper 
organisation of a local authority as a whole. The following are 
samples :— 


Education Committee: Section 4 of the Education Act, 1921, provides: — 

‘‘ (t) Every council having powers under this Act shall have an 
education committee or education committees constituted in accordance 
with this Act: 
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Provided that a council having powers under this Act as respects 
higher education only, shall not be obliged to have an education com- 
mittee if they determine that an education committee is unnecessary in 
their case. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of Sub-section (2) of Section 7 of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919— 

(a) all matters relating to the exercise by the council of their 
powers under this Act, or of any powers connected with education 
conferred by or under any other Act, scheme, or order on the 
council expressly as a local education authority or as a council 
having powers under this Act, except the power of raising a rate 
or borrowing money, shall stand referred to the education com- 
mittee, and the council, before exercising any such powers, shall, 
unless in their opinion the matter is urgent, receive and consider 
the report of the education committee with respect to the matter 
in question; 

(b) the council may also delegate to the education committee, 
with or without any restrictions or conditions as they think fit, any 
such powers as aforesaid, except the power of raising a rate or 
borrowing money. 


(3) The education committee of a council shall be constituted in 
accordance with a scheme made by the council, and approved by the 
Board of Education, and the provisions contained in the First Schedule 
to this Act shall apply with respect to the making and approval of any 
such scheme and the meetings and proceedings of the education com- 
mittee, and the qualifications of members thereof. 

(4) Any such scheme shall, when approved, have effect as if enacted 
in this Act, and any such scheme may be revoked or altered by a scheme 
made in like manner, and having the same effect as an original scheme. 

(5) An education committee may, subject to any directions of the 
council, appoint such and so many sub-committees consisting either 
wholly or partly of members of the committee, as the committee thinks 
fit.’’ 


Mental Hospital Visiting Committee: Section 7 of the Mental Treatment 
Act, 1930, provides :— 

‘* (1) Every local authority shall appoint annually a visiting com- 
mittee consisting of not less than seven members and shall exercise the 
powers conferred on them by this Act and the principal Act, except 
the power of raising a rate or borrowing, by the visiting committee: 

Provided that the visiting committee shall comply with such direc- 
tions, if any, as may be given by the local authority as to which of the 
methods of providing accommodation authorised by the principal Act 
or this Act shall be adopted. 

(2) The provisions of Sub-sections (4) and (5) of Section 169 and 
of Sections 171 to 176 of the principal Act shall apply to visiting com- 
mittees appointed under this section as they applied to visiting com- 
mittees appointed under Section 169 of that Act. 

(3) The visiting committee so appointed shall be the visiting com- 
mittee of each institution maintained by the local authority, except where 
under an agreement to unite a separate visiting committee is appointed 
for any institution to which the agreement relates: 
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Provided that the visiting committee may appoint sub-committees 
and may delegate to those sub-committees such powers and duties as 
the committee from time to time think fit, and if the committee is the 
visiting committee of more than one mental hospital shall appoint a 
sub-committee for each such hospital, and the provisions of Sub- 
sections (4) and (5) of Section 169 of the principal Act shall apply in 
relation to any sub-committee appointed for an institution as if they 
were herein re-enacted with the substitution for references to the visiting 
committee of references to the sub-committee. 

(4) A local authority may appoint as members of a visiting com- 
mittee persons who are not members of that authority, so however that 
the number of persons so appointed shall not exceed one-third of the 
total number of the committee or where the whole of the committee is 
not appointed by that authority, one-third of the members appointed by 
that authority. 

(5) Nothing in this section shall affect the power of the Minister of 
Health under Section 66 of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, to authorise 
a local authority to appoint a committee for the care of the mentally 
defective to be the visiting committee. 

(6) Two members at least of every visiting committee appointed 
under this section shall be women, one member at least of every sub- 
committee appointed under this section for an institution shall be a 
woman, and where under an agreement to unite a separate visiting 
committee is appointed for any institution one at least of the members 
appointed after the commencement of this Act by each local authority 
which appoints three or more members of the committee shall be a 
woman. 

(7) This section shall not apply to the county of London.”’ 


Mental Deficiency Committee: Section 28 of the Mental Deficiency Act, 

1913, provides: — 

‘‘ (1) Every local authority shall constitute a committee for the 
purposes of this Act, hereinafter called the committee for the care of the 
mentally defective, consisting of such members of the council appointed 
by the council as the council may determine, and of such persons, not 
being members of the council, but being poor law guardians or other 
persons having special knowledge and experience with respect to the 
care, control, and treatment of defectives, appointed by the council as 
the council may determine, and of the persons so appointed some shall 
be women and of the whole committee the majority shall be members 
of the council: 

Provided that, where a local authority has appointed one or more 
visiting committees or asylums committees under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 
to 1911, then, if the council so determine— 

(a) the members of such committee or committees shall, with 
the addition of at least two women, act also as the committee for the 
care of the mentally defective; or 

(b) the members of such committee or committees shall be the 
members of the council appointed by the council to be members of 
the committee for the care of the mentally defective.’’ 


Watch Committee: Section 190 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
provides : — 

‘‘(z) The Council shall from time to time appoint for such time 
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as they think fit a sufficient number, not exceeding one-third of their 
own body who, with the Mayor, shall be the Watch Committee. 


(2) The Watch Committee may act by a majority of those persons 
at a meeting thereof but shall not act unless three are so present.’’ 


In addition to the above the constitution of the Allotments Com- 
mittee, the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, the Public 
Libraries Committee and the Public Assistance Committee may also 
be mentioned. 

Further, there are the general provisions relating to committees 
in Section 200 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 22 of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

Each of these provisions seems to be purposely designed to render 
each branch of local government work a separate unit governed by 
a separate committee which should take a pride in its exclusiveness. 
Is it really true that the part is greater than the whole? If not, why is 
it not possible to provide one system of organisation of committees or 
leave local authorities to work out their own salvation? If an attempt 
is made to centralise in one committee any one aspect of the work of 
all committees such as staff matters or supplies, one does not find it 
an easy problem to solve if any consideration is to be given to the 
various statutory provisions governing the separate committees. 
Apart from that of course each committee lays great stress on its 
statutory rights as it calls them, which in effect means that their one 
desire is to run their own little show in their own little way, especially 
as, after all, it is the most important side of the Council’s work ! 
The mania of making these so-called statutory committees by Act 
of Parliament undoubtedly encourages this state of mind. 

What has Parliament really done so far as the organisation of 
local authorities is concerned? It has spent a great deal of its time 
in passing large numbers of Acts of Parliament, placing additional 
duties on local authorities without making any corresponding 
provision for modernising the machinery of local authorities. The 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 is hopelessly out of date and no 
effort has been made to deal with the position. It is true that the 
Local Government Act of 1929 has been passed in recent years but 
so far as County Boroughs are concerned, at any rate, it has only 
placed more duties on them without any alteration in their organisa- 
tion. The fact that the numerous additional duties imposed by Parlia- 
ment from time to time have been absorbed does not mean that there 
have been no difficulties in absorbing them. 

Apart from the action of Parliament there is the desire of the 
Central Government to control the organisation of local authorities 
by what is known as schemes. It is true these are authorised by Acts 
of Parliament but the germ arises in Government departments. Two 
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of the latest examples are in the Local Government Act of 1929 and 
relate to the scheme for public assistance and the scheme for registra- 
tion. Both of these are well-meaning attempts on the part of the 
Government departments to control the machinery of local autho- 
rities. Unfortunately those who desire to control have no experience 
of local authorities as administrators to those authorities and have no 
conception of what Committee work means, otherwise they would 
avoid schemes like the plague. There is no elasticity in them and 
they cannot be adapted to new requirements without a fearful lot 
of palaver. They are the product of those who were responsible for 
the Poor Law orders. These orders set out in tremendous detail 
everything that a Poor Law authority could possibly think of doing, 
and a great deal that it would never think of doing. So 
far as I am aware the orders had no effect whatever in making the 
administration of the Poor Law any more effective, otherwise the 
Guardians would not have been abolished. If anything the orders 
probably made their work less effective because they were relieved 
of the responsibility of thinking for themselves. I sincerely hope 
that both the orders and the scheme business will eventually lapse 
into oblivion as they do not really conduce to effective government. 
Certainly schemes in no way assist the cause of co-ordination as they 
encourage a fixed arrangement for a particular section of local 
Government work. 

The scheme for the registration service is a particularly bad 
example, although this perhaps affects co-ordination of staff working 
more than a co-ordination of the work of the Council and its com- 
mittees. It appears to me that a scheme affecting this particular 
service is quite unnecessary, but the desire for a scheme and the 
elaborate nature of the proposed model is not surprising when one 
examines the handbook for registration officers. The meticulous 
detail which this handbook contains removes any sense of responsi- 
bility from the staff who have to carry out the work. To give such 
minute instructions as to the conduct of work discourages initiative 
of any kind. I do not suggest for a moment that some general 
instructions should not be given, and in fact they would be helpful, 
but it is a great mistake to go into too much detail or to make 
instructions too hard and fast. Methods such as these are a clog on 
improvements in organisation in the same way as schemes and 
should be discouraged. 

As the obligation to make these schemes is contained in Acts of 
Parliament the only thing that can be done at present is to ensure 
that schemes for approval should be as general as possible leaving 
plenty of scope for improvements in organisation as conditions alter 
without the necessity of rescinding one scheme and making another 
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each time an alteration is required. It is hoped, however, that 
opportunity will arise at no distant date for a review of the existing 
statutory provisions relating to committees with a view to making 
some alterations in the law which, while allowing proper weight to 
be given to each sphere of action, will ensure some general uniformity 
in the constitution of committees and in their relationship to the 
Council. 

Since this article was written the Interim Report of the Local Government and 
Public Health Consolidation Committee has been issued. After having mentioned the 
discrepancies in the existing law, the Committee, in paragraph 64 of their Report, say: 
‘* We are satisfied, however, as regards the general powers of appointing Committees 
that the discrepancies in the existing law are no longer justifiable, and accordingly the 
draft Bill provides a single code applicable to all types of local authorities.’’ Unfor- 
tunately, however, Sub-clause (5) of Clause 85 of the draft Bill destroys all the value 
of the preceding sub-sections of that clause, as it exempts the majority of the statutory 
provisions dealing with the appointment of Committees. The explanation given by the 
Committee is to avoid overlapping the special powers in other Acts, but it seems to me 
that all the overlapping could be avoided if all Committees were appointed on 
one basis. 


In my view, therefore, the proposals in the draft Bill do not go far enough and I 
consider that Sub-clause (5) as mentioned above should be omitted. 


EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Extracts from the Inaugural Address of the Burma Regional Group 
of the Institute of Public Administration by Professor A. L, GORDON 
MacKay. 


Apart from text-books on political science there did not exist, prior 
to 1922, an organized body of knowledge upon the subject of adminis- 
tration. The knowledge existed; to be sure it was only in the minds 
of separate administrators scattered through the British Common- 
wealth, it had not been collected, organized, sifted and tested. 
How was this knowledge to be organized? The Institute did this by 
creating two separate instruments, viz., the discussion group com- 
bined with the annual or bi-annual conference and a Journal of high 
standing. It is impossible to rate too highly the influence of the 
Journal in raising the standard of knowledge and of the study of 
administration as an art. 

Prior to 1922, no University in the British Commonwealth had 
paid much attention to the study of Public Administration as an art 
and the members of the various Regional Groups had to convert the 
Governing Bodies of the various Universities to their ideas before 
degrees and diplomas of Administration could be established. 
Manchester was the first to succumb to the demand for a degree in 
our subject and Adelaide, Sydney and London—and possibly others 
—now award diplomas. 

So much by way of historical introduction to the work of the 
Institute in its first ten years. 
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It is now proposed to set down what I consider to be the best 
system of education for men who wish to devote their lives to the 
study and practise of the art of administration, but instead of dis- 
cussing this from the point of view of courses of instruction or of 
routine education I wish to tackle the matter from the point of view 
of education after selection and of education as a means of promo- 
tion. I shall concern myself with principles only, and I have chosen 
education after selection because our major problems are concerned 
with the education and training of men already in the national and 
municipal services throughout the Commonwealth. 

I think it is the function of the senior members of the Services to 
look out likely young men and to group them as “‘ associates *’ within 
the Institute. This is how we are to concentrate on the good men 
within the Services. In order to secure our share of good men out- 
side the Services the pay, conditions and social prestige of the Civil 
Service should be such that the Services shall receive at least as many 
of the diamond-minded individuals in the community as do the other 
occupations and professions, and I also think that the door of entrance 
should be left open long enough to enabie the Administration to 
commandeer as many of the men leaving the Universities as can 
possibly be persuaded to join up. 

Next, in whatever manner you grade your Service whether it be 
Administrative, Clerical and Technical or First, Second and Third 
Divisions, provision should be made for the ‘‘ diamond,’’ in what- 
ever grade of the Service he may lie hidden, to move right to the top 
and to move fairly rapidly. This brings up for consideration the stage 
of life in a man’s career when Nature has designed him to go to the 
devil administratively or to go to heaven. When does this stage 
occur ? 

The age of forty is a critical age for mankind generally but par- 
ticularly for the administrator, because an administrator more than 
any other man is liable to suffer senile decay. Senile decay, unless 
there are certain safeguards against it, appears to set in in its initial 
stages—if it sets in at all—just after the age of forty. But fortunately 
mankind is not only liable to senile decay just after forty, he is also 
just as liable to take a new lease of life and mount the ladder with 
increasing mental capacity and agility. Now whether he goes up- 
hill, or down-hill, after forty depends on two facts—first, on what 
kind cf education he has had in his late vouth and early manhood 
and, secondly, at what age was he loaded with considerable 
responsibility. 

If forty is your critical age after which a man does his best work 
or begins to show signs of mental wear and tear, then thirty should 
be the latest age at which you should load him with considerable 
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responsibility because you have then ten years in which to try him 
out and see if he can stand the strain of work at a high level and 
over a long period. Thirty to forty are important years, psychologic- 
ally, for a man, and it is during those years that the strengths and 
weaknesses in his mentality reveal themselves, and his superiors, 
provided they are good judges of character and of ability should be 
able to say of such a man whether when he reaches forty he is going 
to close up mentally or whether the administration may look for 
increased usefulness from him for the next ten or fifteen years. 

The supreme safeguard against middle-aged senility is the posses- 
sion of a mind that is ever young, a mind that retains its ‘‘ spring,” 
a mind that is furnished with ‘‘ air-cushions ’’ so that when it bumps 
into other minds or into trying circumstances it will, because of its 
resilience, have plenty of give in it. Now what is it that gives us 
quality of mind that is to safeguard us against middle-aged senility ? 
The answer is a liberal education during our ’teens and early man- 
hood—and it is a liberal education that should be of as high 
a standard and as long continued as possible. It is the type of mind 
possessed by William Ewart Gladstone or by the Masters of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges. The importance of continuing your liberal 
education into early manhood has particular point for a system 
of Civil Service education that is carried out after appointment. 

Let us consider for a moment to what extent it would be possible 
to apply these principles to the Civil Service in Burma—let us say 
to the Subordinate and Municipal Services. We would first need to 
comb out a likely body of young men and group them within the 
Institute as ‘‘ Associates.’’ Next, they would have to have posts 
marked out for them so that by the age of thirty they would be in 
positions of considerable responsibility where their work could be 
studied for ten years. While they are preparing themselves for these 
posts they would need to go on with their liberal education, narrow- 
ing it down in later years to the study of public finance and cost 
accounting and similar subjects. This suggests a body of young 
administrators working at the University or it suggests the University 
going out to teach the associates at certain selected places in the 
jungle. It also suggests the formation and development of a rather 
large reference and lending library of books on Public Administration 
controlled and operated by the Institute as one of its major operations. 
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An Economic History of Modern Britain 


By J. H. Crapuam, Litt.D., F.B.A. Vol. I—The Early Railway Age, 1820- 
1850, 258., 623 pp. Vol. Il—Free Trade and Steel, 1850-1886, 25s., 
554 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 

PROFESSOR CLAPHAM deserves well of the world. The task of analys- 

ing, summarising, and arranging the vast masses of available 

information regarding the economic life of this country during the 
nineteenth century required doing, and he is doing it. These two 
volumes between them cover the period 1820-1886 or thereabouts, 
and contain a vast amount of information and careful footnotes for 
the further guidance of the student of any particular topic 

The Board of Trade official who desires to study the historical 
background of any particular industry can come to these volumes 
with some degree of confidence. There he will find particulars of their 
technical processes, their organisation, the sources of their raw 
materials, the markets in which they sold their products, the condi- 
tions of their employees and so on. The student of social conditions 
will find information regarding wages, hours of labour, factory 
conditions, housing, health and sanitation and the slow development 
of town and state responsibility for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of social standards. To take the subject of the area and collec- 
tion of local rates, which is a little outside the main subject of this 
history, is to impose a severe test, but Professor Clapham survives. 


‘* There was no levelling out of ratepaying liability among the 
constituent parishes of the new (Poor Law, 1834) unions; for 
under clauses 28 and 29 of the Act of 1834 when a union was 
formed, the Commissioners were to take three-year-average poor 
relief expenses, for the various parishes when separate, and assess 
the parishes to the common fund on the basis of these averages. 
The original apportionments might be revised; but there was 
obviously nothing in the system to force, or even encourage, a 
lowly rated close parish to shoulder more than its pre-1834 share 
of the burden of the poor.’’ (Vol. I, page 468.) 
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“The American Civil War created . . . . difficulties in the 
cotton area (which) were met by . . . . lax administration of out- 
relief . . . . Lancashire could make its voice heard in Parliament. 
So early as August, 1862, it (was) decided that when the rate in 
any parish rose above 3s. in the pound of rateable value the other 
parishes of the Union must share in it. If the Union rate got 
above 5s. the Poor Law Board might order other Unions to share, 
but only cotton area Unions, that is to say, Unions in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, or Derbyshire. Such rates in aid had been contem- 
plated even in the Elizabethan Law .... the satisfactory 
experience of Union as opposed to parish rates under the Lanca- 
shire emergency system; and the well-known fact that parochial 
parsimony was a main cause of the social evils of the close parish 
-in which liability for the poor was kept down by keeping down 
the cottages, led to the decisive Union Chargeability Act, 1865. 


“* (Meanwhile) the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act (1864) 

. . established a common metropolitan fund upon which 
Guardians might draw to make special and appropriate provision 
for casuals and vagrants. It was a success .... The Metro- 
politan Poor Act of 1867 and later supplementary Acts helped it 
forward. The common fund was made available for expenditure 
on asylums, small-pox and fever hospitals, poor law schools, 
training-ships and other specialised relief institutions . . . . The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board was created.’’ (Vol. II, pages 
429-31.) 

“* The trouble of collecting from small occupiers the poor rate, 
upon which other rates had been piled, had been recognised by 
law early in the century, and rating of the owner rather than the 
occupier had been permitted. This compounding system was 
extended by the Small Tenements Act, 1850. . . . Finally, under 
an Act of 1869 rendered necessary by the Second Reform Bill and 
the linking of rate-paying liability with the franchise, a uniform 
system of compounding was introduced for the whole of England 
and Wales. The rateable value below which compounding was 
permitted was raised to £20 a year for London, £13 for Liverpool, 
£10 for Manchester and Birmingham, and £8 for the rest of the 
country. Rateable value being lower than renting value, this 
meant that the ordinary wage-earning householder paid nothing 
beyond his rent for all that the rates helped to provide.”’ (Vol. II, 


page 462.) 
It is thus that Professor Clapham brings the facts and problems 


of local government and other institutions of social well-being firmly 
within the scope of his survey. One is also grateful for the references 
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to the appearance of the country, its industrial scarred valleys, its 
crowded unplanned towns, its smelling rivers, its suburban archi- 
tecture, and its green fields as affected by the almost unregulated 
search for material well-being. 

But despite this broad conception of the nature and scope of his 
subject one reaches the last page with a feeling that the tale is not 
yet told nor the history written. There is all the material of history 
except one—the imaginative spirit to endow it with life. History is 
life seen in perspective, not a voyage through an archipelago of facts 
in a sea of common sense. History deals with peoples and their 
problems but not merely as these people saw themselves; it brings 
perspective and judgment. It is impartial, but it is the impartiality 
of acid which distinguishes the base from the good, the significant 
from the insignificant. 

History, however, is never the work of a single man. It is an 
evolution. First there are the people and the events. Then come the 
patient workers who toil and work among the facts. Next come the 
essayists in history who attempt to interpret their meaning and tell 
the story. Finally there arrives the historian. The patient workers 
are the pioneers, the historian is the prophet. 

Professor Clapham is a pioneer, his work is wide in scope and has 
been carried out with rare skill and accuracy. In the first volume 
his facts are grouped into fourteen, and in the second volume into 
twelve chapters. Nine of the chapter headings of Volume I are 
repeated in Volume II, with only minor amendments. These are :— 
‘“‘ The Face of the Country ’’—the first chapter in Vol. I and the 
last in Vol. II—‘‘ Communications,’”’ ‘‘ Industrial Organisation,”’ 
‘* Organisation of Commerce,’’ ‘‘ Economic Activities of the State,’’ 
‘ Agriculture,’’ ‘‘ Overseas Trade a Commercial Policy,’’ “‘ Bank- 
ing, Prices and the Money Market,”’ ‘‘ Life and Labour in Industrial 
Britain.’’ The five chapters special to the first volume bear the follow- 
ing titles:—‘‘ Population,’’ ‘‘ Agrarian Organisation,’’ ‘‘ Money, 
Bank, Insurance and Special Commercial Organisation,’’ “‘ Railways 
and Railway Policy,’ ‘‘ Iron, Coal, Steam and Engineering.’’ The 
three new headings in Volume II are those of the opening chapters :— 
‘* Britain and the Nations,’’ ‘‘ The Industrial Field in 185r1,’’ ‘‘ The 
Course of Industrial Change.’’ 

The importance of the quwatitative measurement of data has not 
escaped Professor Clapham. As a recorder and measurer of what 
actually happened his achievement is remarkable. But with such sub- 
jects as the economic activities of the State this method induces the 
same kind of perspective as that sought by the Salvationist who sings 
‘* count your blessings one by one.’’ Nevertheless it is very important 
to have readily available a clear and accurate record of the blessings. 
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These volumes, however, will appeal most to the practical workers on 
economic problems and policies, who will find in them an indis- 
pensable source book. A. C. STEWART. 


English Public Finance, 1588-1641 


By FReperick C. Dietz, Professor of History in the University of Illinois. 
Appleton & Co. ais. 


Tuis is the fullest study yet made of the public finance of Elizabeth 
and the first two Stuarts. Hitherto, the student has had to rely on the 
standard histories of the period for knowledge and interpretation of 
the financial expedients and policy of Queen Elizabeth and those who 
inherited the Tudor monarchy. Save for valuable pioneering studies 
of special aspects of this pre-revolutionary period, essential detail has 
been lacking and anything like a complete picture has been unattain- 
able. There is no need to stress the value of the comprehensive study 
to those engaged upon public administration. Nor is it necessary to 
point out the importance of public finance in periods of strain and 
stress such as that studied by Professor Dietz with admirable detach- 
ment and lucidity in this volume. Professor Dietz is already known 
as the author of a valuable monograph on Tudor Public Finance 
between 1485 and 1558. He is the author, too, of a useful Political and 
Social History of England (Macmillan, 1927), which merits more 
attention than its quiet virtues have as yet won for it in this country. 
This present volume is a mature and scholarly examination of a vital 
and difficult subject. It is written in the undramatic and practical 
manner which the “‘ scientific ’’ history of our day calls for. It pro- 
vides, therefore, a body of sifted material upon which the reader’s 
mind can play. It is not a ‘‘ popular’ book, it is one which the 
expert in finance and financial administration will find of absorbing 
interest at every turn, he will be examining the ways in which 
means were adapted to ends, new means devised, new economies 
effected, new and old interests mobilized or thrust aside or trained 
to play their part. If the final verdict of the greatness of the Eliza- 
bethan system and the poorness of its aftermath is not modified in 
any fundamental way, he will yet know by what devices of policy 
and administration, success and failure were achieved and what were 
the external limitations that conditioned their free and effective 
functioning. Moreover, Professor Dietz does not thrust himself 
between his subject and his readers. His work is modest as well as 
disciplined; in that and in its thoroughness and clarity lie the special 
virtues of this illuminating study. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first the fiscal policy 
of the period is examined in its historical setting: in the second there 
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is a series of special studies in revenue and expenditure. In both 
sections the work is so detailed as to render even the baldest summary 
quite impossible. Points of fresh interest constantly emerge from the 
narrative. Our manuals of constitutional history, for example, do 
not usually notice with any fulness the achievements of the Eliza- 
bethan parliament. Yet the House of Commons in 1566 scored a 
tactical victory over the government when it coupled a discussion of 
the delicate matter of the succession to the throne with its agreement 
to a subsidy. That precedent was not lost sight of by later parlia- 
ments, which took up similarly awkward issues when disturbing fiscal 
demands were made of them. In such practical ways as these the 
issue of the control of the public purse was determined. Again, the 
extraordinary quality of Burghley’s financial administration threw 
into sharp relief the defects of the system of public finance under 
James I and Charles I. Burghley had accustomed the nation to the 
habit of paying taxes, though there were times when war-weariness 
and heavy burdens had made things very difficult. James I had to 
face different circumstances. Not only was the new King lacking in 
any sense of the value of money and of the meaning of the balance 
of debit and credit, but his servants had not Burghley’s skill in 
‘“‘ scrimping here and dodging there.’’ Hence now that taxation 
seemed essential to a balanced budget, with greater or less clarity the 
ultimate problem of the joint control of policy was posed. ‘‘ In the 
developments which followed, it is perhaps unfortunate that James I 
was a political theorist of no mean discernment. He recognised as 
clearly as did Harrington after him that in the England of the seven- 
teenth century political power tended to gravitate toward the land, 
the centre of economic power. When James came into his first 
Parliament he must have received a terrible shock, which was 
probably repeated in every subsequent session. He saw the abbey 
lands, which Henry VIII had removed from the House of Lords in 
order to make the King the real political force in the state, standing 
in serried ranks in the House of Commons. The potentialities of 
political power in the Commons induced by their extensive landed 
holdings were not the direct impulse to James’ enunciation of divine 
right, but the situation certainly led James to elaborate the corollary 
proposition of his own absolute mastery of kingcraft and the com- 
parative puerility of his hearers.’” The King purposed to get the 
nation to assume the obligation for the debts of the crown: the 
nation’s view was that the King must live by his own save for excep- 
tional emergencies. How this difficult problem became a revolu- 
tionary conflict is the essence of the book. In a sense Professor Dietz 
is concerned with fiscal events rather than their ultimate meaning. 
If a narrative is history, his book is history. If history is interpreta- 
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tion, his book is mainly raw material. But facts are the concrete 
expresson of operative forces, or relationships made manifest. His 
work has been to elucidate and state facts in this sense, and thus he 
has provided a most important and indeed indispensable survey of 
essential material upon which interpretation must rest. 

H. L. BEALEs. 


History as a Science 

By Hucu Taytor. (Methuen & Co. Ltd.) 8vo., pp. vii+138. 7s, 6d. net. 
Mr. HucH Taytor, in his new book under this title, vigorously 
attacks directly or by implication the majority of writers commonly 
considered as historians. With the exception of a few (e.g., 
Thucydides, Machiavelli, and Mrs. C. K. Webster) he roundly con- 
demns the remainder for having vitiated the history of mankind by 
introducing false standards of judgment based on ethical considera- 
tions. The object of his book is ‘‘ to show that the unsatisfactory 
state of history is largely due to the conflict in the mind of the his- 
torian between the interests of conduct and the interests of know- 
ledge.’’ He complains for instance that Constitutional History has 
been written to glorify certain whig doctrines of the liberty of the 
individual to the utter disregard of the historical necessities for stern 
government as a condition of success in the evolutionary struggle 
among States for survival. This, he holds, is but one example of the 
general truth that the explanation and arrangement of historical facts 
has been determined not by principles which emerge from the study 
of those facts themselves but by principles imported from other fields 
of study such as biology (Comte and Spencer), ethics (Carlyle), meta- 
physics (Lord Acton), and philosophical radicalism (Lord Morley. 

Mr. Taylor writes vigorously in a trenchant style and he presents 
his case with skill. But he apparently does not see that the arguments 
which he applies so forcibly to the work of others are equally powerful 
against himself. He admits that he ‘‘ can make no claim whatever 
to be regarded as an historian ’’ and his previous writings on political 
theory sufficiently indicate his views on such subjects as the iniquities 
of revolution and the fallacies of democratic theory. Like the present 
work they are characterised by a wide view of politics and adminis- 
tration and by some very interesting and refreshing re-interpretations 
of the traditional treatment of historical phenomena (see e.g., his 
‘‘ Government by Natural Selection,’’ 1915. Blackwell, Oxford. 
3s. 6d.). 

The tu guoque argument does not, however, dispose of the central 
metaphysical argument to which Mr. Taylor’s book gives rise but 
does not discuss. This is no other than the general problem of 
epistemology. Is it possible for the mind to be as Locke held it is, 
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and as Mr. Taylor says he wants to make it, a tabula rasa before the 
facts of history? Is it possible that these facts can create their own 
pattern and their own arrangement by themselves. Or is it not 
rather true as Leibniz and Kant objected in another connection, that 
the mind itself makes the pattern ? 

In the form which Mr. Taylor has given the discussion this is the 
more profound problem, and his failure to recognise it makes his 
book a piece of vigorous polemics rather than a serious contribution 
to the philosophy of history. F. R. C. 


The People and the Constitution. 
By Cecit S. EMpEN. Pp. 336. (Clarendon Press.) 15s. net. 


Purasks like ‘‘ popular government ’’ and “‘ representative govern- 
ment,’’ which nowadays are in current use, disguise a great deal of 
loose thinking. What place, in fact, can we assign to ‘‘ the people ”’ 
as a factor in government—whether in the actual England which we 
have about us, or in any more ideal polity which we may hold before 
our eyes as England’s goal? What happens at a General Election ? 
Do we vote for a Prime Minister, for a Government, for an indi- 
vidual M.P., or is it to decide policy? And so far as we attempt the 
last, is it to assent to what has been already done, or to authorise some 
project as yet in embryo? What do we mean when we talk about 
““ mandates ’’? Or when we say that government in England is 
““ controlled ’’ by public opinion ? 

In addressing himself historically and objectively to these and 
cognate questions Mr. Emden has broken some new ground and 
made a helpful contribution to political thought. Few of us perhaps 
realise how comparatively recent has been the development of direct 
relations between Ministers and mass-opinion over the heads of the 
House of Commons. Gladstone was the first Prime Minister to stump 
the country in the modern sense; and it was dislike for the innovation, 
as well as for the person and the policy, which moved Queen Victoria 
to disapprove so strongly of the Midlothian campaign. From 1867, 
and still more after 1884, one may trace a steady growth in the 
practical power of the Cabinet vis-a-vis the Monarch and the House 
of Commons alike. But it is not a growth so to say in the air. 
Anteus in the myth renewed his forces by touching earth. Prime 
Ministers owe theirs to contact with public opinion. Gladstone’s 
return to the Premiership in 1880 over the heads of the official Liberal 
leaders in Parliament was, again, symptomatic in this sense. 

It is true that even in the eighteenth century public opinion could 
prove sovereign on occasion. The most famous instance was Walpole’s 
Excise Bill of 1733. Walpole was an exceptionally powerful Premier, 
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and had the full support of the King besides a large Parliamentary 
majority. The Bill was a most enlightened one. Yet because the 
Opposition succeeded in making it very unpopular in the country, he 
had ignominiously to abandon it. Mr. Emden examines the case at 
some length, and seems to conclude that his main motive was Parlia- 
mentary—a general election was due in a year, and many of his 
followers feared their fate at it if they supported the Bill. I should 
have thought the military motive quite as primary. Our standing 
army was then minute, and its own officers declined to guarantee its 
loyalty on this issue. The Boston Tea Party was to show, not quite 
40 years later, that a tax-revolt in the English-speaking world of the 
eighteenth century might set the ball rolling very far indeed. This 
accords with the anecdote in Coxe (Memoirs, i, 403-4), that before 
Walpole withdrew the Bill he summoned a meeting of his Parliamen- 
tary following; that they were in favour of his forcing the measure 
through; but that he insisted on withdrawal, saying that ‘‘ he would 
not be the Minister to enforces taxes at the expence of blood.”’ 

The episode of 1733 illustrated how the power of the people might 
be exploited to destroy a measure that was really in their own interest. 
Perhaps with a more educated electorate this possibility is less than 
it was; but it is still very great. Probably most of us could cite our 
own pet illustrations during the present century. Certainly few would 
endorse the rotund assurance, which Mr. Emden quotes from 
Gladstone, that the electors are “‘ excellent judges of policy.’ More- 
over the complexity of modern life makes issues more complicated. 
Even if the masses were the best judges about Irish Home Rule or 
school boards or a choice between indirect taxes, can anyone really 
suggest that the gold standard, or the right constitution for India, or 
the right adjustment between France and Germany, are matters 
within their intellectual range ? 

Enough has been said to indicate that Mr. Emden handles some 
very live problems. Confronting them from the angle of history 
rather than of speculation, he contrives to shed much sober and 
practical light on their nature and range. His treatment is solid and 
documented; and his arrangement, which proceeds by subjects and 
not by periods, is justified in the result by conspicuous clearness. 
There are one or two important factors, which I think he has too 
much ignored. One is the Press. After all, under to-day’s conditions 
public opinion means Press opinion to a very large extent—always 
in the first instance, often in the last. Consequently the enormous 
changes which the Press has undergone in the past 40 years, and not 
least in the past 15, have a many-sided bearing on Mr. Emden’s 
subject, of which he seems almost wholly unaware. Another is the 
part played by organised interests—trade unions, employers’ federa- 
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tions, chambers of commerce, selling combines, and many others. 
An ex-Minister of Food told me that, while in office, he never once, 
whether in Parliament or out, had serious pressure brought to bear 
on him on behalf of the general consumer. But the heavy pressure 
exerted on him by the organised interests of the trades and trade 
unions concerned was simply incessant. Here, surely, is not a 
negligible aspect of ‘‘ the people.”’ R. C. K. Ensor. 


History of the Law of Distress for Rent and Damage Feasant 


By F. A. Enever, M.C., M.A., LL.D., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
With an Introduction by Professor Edward Jenks. (London: George 
Routledge & Sons.) xxxi and 325 pages. 15s. net. 

THE first reflection which this book suggests to a reviewer who has 
no sympathy with the modern emphasis of the law schools upon 
legal history is whether the University of London, and the London 
School of Economics in particular, is wise to encourage a civil servant 
to delve into the stony wastes of Anglo-Saxon and feudal law when 
there are so many modern legal problems unsolved. But this is 
clearly a personal bias; and there can be no doubt either of the 
immense amount of work which the book involved or of its interest 
to the legal historian. For the law of distress has its origins in the 
most primitive elements of the legal system. As Professor Jenks 
says in his Introduction, the remedy of distress ‘‘ marks an early 
stage in the transition from the ‘ self-help ’ of the aggrieved person 
and his kindred or following, to the ordered administration of justice 
by the State. At the present time, we regard it as an anomaly 
because we assume, as a matter of course, that the application of 
force to settle disputes is the function of the State alone. That is one 
of the ordinary tests of civilisation. But historians have long known 
that the State’s claim to a monopoly in this matter is a comparatively 
modern thing; that, long before the State, as we understand it, existed 
at all, communities of men had ways of their own—barbarous, no 
doubt, they appear to us—of settling disputes.”’ 

With this background, the influence of the law of distress upon 
the development of English law must have been substantial. In 
particular, the author shows that it enabled the courts to strengthen 
their authority, it enabled the seignorial courts to maintain their 
authority, and it was a valuable means of aiding the process of the 
King’s courts. Much of the book, naturally, is concerned with the 
common law rules, especially the action of replevin, but the import- 
ance of the borough courts, applying special local customs, is not 
ignored. Indeed, an Appendix contains such of the borough rules 
as have an important bearing on the law of distress. It is made clear 
that a non-burgess was in a markedly inferior position as compared 
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with a burgess, that the bailiffs were allowed to levy distress without 
licence, and that in the main the borough customs deal with a period 
when it is difficult to draw any clear dividing line between distress 
as a private right and distress as an administrative process. 

The book is fully documented, and contains the usual Tables of 
Cases and Statutes as well as an Index. W. FJ. 


Public Assistance 


The Law relating to Public Assistance. By RANDOLPH A. GLEN, M.A., LL.B., 
barrister-at-law, assisted by E. BriGHT ASHFORD, B.A., barrister-at-law, 
and ALEXANDER P. L. GLEN, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. London: 
Law and Local Government Publications Ltd. 1933. xliii and 786 pp. 
30s. net. 


The Guide to Poor Relief. By C. H. Exiey, Clerk to the Wigan Area 
Guardians Committee. Liverpool: Meek, Thomas & Co. Ltd. 1932. 
I9I pp. 6s. net. 


How long the Poor Law will remain unaltered is at the moment of 
writing uncertain. If the Report of the Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment is accepted by the Government, substantial changes may 
be expected in that part of it which applies to able-bodied poor 
persons. In any case, it was contemplated in 1930 that there would 
be changes in the law as soon as experience had been gained of the 
new method of administration, and the report of the Joint Public 
Assistance Committee of the County Councils’ Association and 
Association of Municipal Corporations foreshadows more detailed 
modification. In the meantime, public assistance officers cannot 
complain that the writers of text-books have neglected them. 

Mr. Exley’s book is intended primarily for students taking the 
relieving officer’s certificate of the Poor Law Examinations Board, 
and the fact that during the course of 1932 it went into three editions 
indicates the value which it has been found to possess. Unlike the 
Poor Law Act and Orders, it deals with all the matter with which a 
poor law officer is concerned. But the author would no doubt be 
among the first to agree that ultimately the poor law officer must 
make himself acquainted with the texts of the legislation and with 
some at least of the case law which, unfortunately, the process of con- 
solidation has preserved. Mr. Exley’s book is therefore a short but 
accurate guide to the larger works on the poor law. 

In 1930, Mr. Randolph Glen put his name to an edition of the 
Poor Law Act which can hardly have enhanced the family reputation. 
His new book is of an entirely different nature, since it is an annotated 
edition of all the legislation applying to the administration of poor 
relief. Part I deals with what is called ‘‘ Public Assistance.’’ That 
is, it contains the Poor Law Act of 1930, less the parts dealing with 
Casuals, Settlement and Mental Disability, in Chapter I. Other 
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chapters deal with the Public Assistance Order, 1930, the Relief 
Regulation Order, 1930, the Orders on Accounts, the Public Assistance 
(Casual Poor) Order, 1931, and the sections of the Act dealing with 
Casuals. A chapter also contains the administrative schemes for 
Kent, Birmingham, and London. Part II deals with Settlement, 
Irremovability, and Removal, and Part III with Mental Disability. 
An Appendix treats of the care of juveniles and the means test. 

The work has been very well done, and for the time being it will 
be a useful addition to the rapidly growing library of the public assist- 
ance departments. The three schemes will be of interest to students, 
but naturally each student and officer will need to make himself 
familiar with the administrative scheme or (in the case of a county 
borough) administrative organisation, of his own authority. The 
Appendix, at least, will shortly be out of date, since the Children’s 
Acts are being consolidated, and the arrangements for the means test 
will (apart from possible legislation extending the period) come to 
an end on 30th June next. The Index is very full, though it would 
have been an advantage if some distinction could have been made 
between the provisions of the legislation and the notes. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


The National Income, 1924 


By Coin Crark, M.A. (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1932) 8vo. Pp. x + 167. 
8s. 6d. 


TuHaT the problem of defining in a scientific fashion the concept 
of the national income is one of troublesome complexity is suffi- 
ciently well shown on the theoretical side by most treatises on 
economic theory and on the practical side in such documents as the 
Income Tax Code. 

But the difficulty of definition is, in the present state of our 
statistical equipment, insignificant in comparison with the difficulty 
of measurement. Until the publication of Mr. Colin Clark’s coura- 
geous volume last year, the latest estimates were those of Professor 
Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp (jointly) and of Mr. A. W. Flux. Both 
these estimates related to the year 1924. Mr. Clark has sought not 
only to bring these figures up to date but he has presented his results 
as a part of.a general review of the manner in which the national 
income is produced, distributed and spent. 

Like his distinguished predecessors, Mr. Clark suffers from the 
dual disability that his main sources of information do not provide 
all the data which he needs and further that even in their partially 
complete form they are sometimes very slow in appearing. This 
leads him to a ‘“‘ little plain speaking . . . . about the disgraceful 
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condition of British Official Statistics,’’ a theme upon which, it will 
be remembered, he dwelt at greater length at the Summer Conference 
of the Institute at Cambridge last year. 

His main sources are naturally official publications: principally 
the Census of Population, the annual reports of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, the wages inquiries of the Ministry of Labour, 
the Censuses of Production and the social insurance statistics. Few 
of these can be directly applied and nearly all need special interpreta- 
tion and adjustment. The Census of Population is taken every ten 
years and the Census of Prorduction has been taken twice only since 
the war (1924 and 1930). There are therefore gaps to be bridged by 
intelligent guesswork. It is not surprising in these circumstances to 
find Mr. Clark prefacing his volume in the tone of one conscious 
that he has given many hostages to fortune. It is inevitable that 
the publication of later statistics will show the need for progressive 
revision. To instance two important sources alone, publication of 
the preliminary returns of the Census of Production of 1931 had not 
been completed when Mr. Clark’s book was written and the Census 
of Occupations for 1931 has not yet been published. It is plain 
therefore that the statistical results at which Mr. Clark arrives must 
be in many instances merely rough approximations. In the light 
of previous work on the subject some of his figures seem indeed sur- 
prising. Thus he estimates the total income from wages in 1924 
at the remarkable figure of £200,000,000 less than the estimate by 
Bowley and Stamp, a discrepancy arising from his much lower 
estimate of the number of wage earners. He bases this estimate, 
not as his predecessors, upon the Population Census, but upon the 
returns of numbers insured under the Health and Unemployment 
Insurance scheme. Whereas Bowley and Stamp estimated 13.17 
million wage earners, Mr. Clark puts the total at 12.18 million only. 
Some further explanation of this large discrepancy seems necessary 
in view of the conflicting data provided by the Census of Occupa- 
tions. (The ‘‘ Occupations ’’ volume of the 1921 Census was pub- 
lished in 1924, but Mr. Clark does not appear to have made much 
use of it. Thus on p. 20 a table is constructed from secondary 
evidence for which very full information is given in the Ig2I 
‘* Occupations ’’ Volume of the Census.) 

This discrepancy is the main reason why Mr. Clark’s estimate of 
the National income at £3,586,000,000 differs from that of Bowley 
and Stamp by £3,827,000,000. 

The practical utility and the meaning of any monetary estimate of 
the national income as a unitary value has to some writers seemed 
highly dubious and studies of such a concept are held to be worth 
making only in so far as they throw light on the various components 
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of the national economy and their relative importance. There is 
much to be said for this point of view, and it serves to increase the 
interest attaching to the chapters of the book in which Mr. Clark 
analyses the distribution of the national income between wages, 
salaries, rents and profits and the contributions made to it by the 
various branches of production, transport and distribution. 

In the concluding chapters some effort is devoted to the construc- 
tion of a general index of consumption prices and its conversion into 
a price index for output as a whole and an attempt is made to relate 
the entire study to recent developments in monetary theory. 

The argument throughout is much compressed and frequently 
more information could be desired as to the source of some of the 
data and the reasons for the treatment to which it is subjected (as it 
will be found, for instance, if the figures of the national income from 
the production side given in Chapters VIII and IX are compared 
with the returns of the Census of Production published in the Board 
of Trade Journal). The book has necessitated an immense amount 
of labour and it is one which no student of economics can afford to 
miss, however great exception may be taken to some of the reasoning 
and the results in it. 

It is hoped that a second edition will be soon called for and that 
it will appear revised (and enlarged) as soon as possible after the 
results of the 1930 Census of Production and the 1931 Census of 
Occupations reach final form. FoR: C. 


The Principles and Practice of Remuneration in the British 
Civil Service 
By HerMaN Finer. (Duncker & Humblot, Munich.) 


Tuts booklet being written primarily for the strong mental digestion of 
the German, contains in its closely packed 177 pages far more matter 
than many important English books. The proofs should have been 
read with more care, for though the German printers have done 
excellently well, there are a number of slips which are irritating and 
some which render certain passages unintelligible. It is only possible 
to make a long shot at the meaning of the last sentence of the author’s 
note on p. 150, and the same must be said of the first three lines 
on p. 170. On p. 163 the word “‘ necessary ’’ should have “‘ un ”’ 
added to it, a small but very important addition, and on p. 164, where 
the author suggests that the ‘higher staff could get much more money 
outside, the sum of £500 must surely mean £5,000, for the context 
forbids the assumption that the learned doctor is slyly suggesting 
that some of the top men do not earn their salaries. 

These are after all minor matters and Dr. Finer has made a 
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valuable contribution to knowledge. The study falls into five parts, 
a general description of the service; of the machinery of control 
and adjustment; the theory and practice of pay according to 
authority, with the author’s judgment, though what this is we have 
not discovered; outside comparisons, and then the views of civil 
service organisations. His concluding chapter is a critique of the 
whole system, but at the end he leaves us with a conundrum as 
baffling as the famous riddle of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger.”’ 

In his first chapter, Dr. Finer says truly enough that up till 1920 
the Bonus awards were temporary measures, but he is not accurate 
in saying that the 1920 committee was set up to find something in 
the nature of permanent proposals. These were the last things in 
the mind of the committee. Bonus decisions had got into a mess. 
Broadly speaking, the Courts decisions had affected the majority of 
the service alike, but they were palpably wrong as regards women 
and special sections of the service had secured awards which threw 
overboard any question of principle. The committee was, therefore, 
appointed to reduce chaos into order, to remedy positive. injustice 
and to devise a system which would make things easier when the 
time came for consolidation. That this is true.is shown by the fact 
that more than one attempt at consolidation has been made and the 
difficulty has not been the principle of consolidation but the point at 
which it should be applied. It is not generally known but the result 
of the Bonus Committee of I920 was in some few cases actually to 
reduce the amount of bonus. It was acknowledged in those days 
that the bonus system was unscientific, but this view has undergone 
a change, for there are bodies which claim that a dual system of 
wages, first based upon work and then with a supplementary wage, 
based upon fluctuations in the cost of living, is really the more 
scientific and more easily capable of adjustment. This may be true, 
but the trouble is that it means an adjustment of pre-war wages. 
All wages and salaries, except the highest, contain a cost-of-living 
element, and this was recognized by the Bradford Committee on the 
Post Office as far back as 1904. Their Report introduced cost-of- 
living allowances but reduced the maxima of various classes to meet 
them. The Post Office refused to accept the report, and the asso- 
ciations did not give it much of a welcome, but there is no doubt 
that the Bradford Committee saw a difficulty which must be faced 
if the principle of supplementary wages is to become permanent. 
Dr. Finer points out that in this question of pay there is a differ- 
ence of outlook between the general civil service and the Post Office, 
for while the former contend that a civil servant is a civil servant 
everywhere and should receive the same pay, the Post Office staff, 
generally speaking, admit the justice of differential rates. On 
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pensions it may just be pointed out that while the author is quite 
correct in saying that the Head of a Department has the right to 
call for retirement when a civil servant has reached the age of 60, 
the civil servant has an equal right to go and no one can detain him. 
On sick pay, too, the position is not quite the same, as may be 
gathered from the booklet. It is true that both established and un- 
established servants under £250 a year come under the provisions 
of the State scheme, but it works very differently. The latter are 
compulsorily insured; the former voluntarily, and in practice the 
difference is that the voluntary member obtains an addition to his 
full pay, while the compulsory member does not. It is a small matter 
but has occasioned some perturbation in more than one department. 

In the section dealing with control Dr. Finer tells us that service 
members are not popular in the House of Commons, and on the 
whole, Parliament is hostile to the civil service. This is true enough 
but requires some analysis. The House is never fond of people 
who have axes to grind, and as a rule service members have not 
distinguished themselves by taking much interest in matters outside 
service ken. For the rest, Parliament dislikes the Civil Service 
because it realises its impotence as Dr. Finer observes, but it does 
not dislike the civil servant, and of this there is abundant evidence. 
Impotence is always irritable, and this accounts for the general feel- 
ing, but the friendliness of the House to the civil servant is accounted 
for by what may be called a community conscience. This is not 
confined to this country. In the United States, when there was no 
pension system, the public would not allow the dismissal of old civil 
servants, and there is an authentic story of one nearly blind and 
decrepit man, who was wheeled to his office in Washington every day, 
and could only sign his name. That, however, kept him on the pay 
roll. This naturally leads to a discussion of the principles on which 
civil service pay has been based, which is not such a tangle as is some- 
times assumed. The Treasury, in its capacity as watchdog for the tax- 
payer and fortified by the reports of Commissions and Committees 
for a century, tries to get the best people it can for the least money, 
but has always been hampered by what we have called the com- 
munity conscience. This does not mean that the Treasury was 
always forced to pay good wages, but it does mean that My Lords 
had to bear in mind public opinion, for though Members of Parlia- 
ment might not like the service as a thing, they disliked still more 
the accusation of sweater. It is doubtful whether in the worst days, 
civil servants could have shown that their pay was any less than that 
of any fairly comparable class outside. That there was no easily 
comparable class was of course a difficulty, but it was the Treasury’s 
difficulty as well as theirs. 
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This may be called the market value theory, modified by the some- 
what exceptional requirements of the service and an undefined state of 
public opinion. Civil servants have always rejected this view. They 
have never taken quite the view of their importance which one finds 
in the French fonctionnaire, but they have not lacked a due sense of 
their position as public servants and have insisted that this should be 
translated into terms of salary. They have, as a rule, rejected 
comparisons, and in a phrase, have set up a claim based upon a 
standard rather than the cost of living. Here are two entirely 
divergent principles, and civil servants have more or less won the 
fight, for though there are still cases of underpayment in the service, 
by and large it can be said that the staff has broken down the Treasury 
principle. 

‘In writing of the Board of Arbitration the author perhaps goes too 
far in saying that the Treasury is obliged to implement its awards. 
In practice, it does, but the point arose on the first War Bonus, when 
Lord Wrenbury refused to arbitrate because the Treasury would not 
and indeed said it could not, consonant with its duty to Parliament, 
give a pledge to implement any award. However, the point is only 
an academic one. 

The chapter on the pay of women sets out admirably the argu- 
ments for and against equal pay but does not presume to settle that 
exceedingly vexed question. Equal pay is a sad example of ill- 
directed enthusiasm. The Reorganisation Report of 1920 provided 
a distinct opportunity for a later discussion of equal pay in the civil 
service, but the women insisted on going to the House of Commons 
and were cleverly side-tracked into welcoming a series of resolutions 
which they thought gave them the boon, but bitter experience showed 
that they had lost what was promising in the Reorganisation Report, 
and now apparently equal pay can only be discussed as a general 
question. The outlook is therefore less hopeful than a dozen years 
ago. 

: In his short final chapter Dr. Finer comes to the conclusion that 
the Treasury ever bears in mind rates in outside industries and then 
asks what will the Treasury do when nearly all the outside world is 
converted into public administration. We should have thought the 
problem would be easier in such a case, and the result not necessarily 
in favour of the staff. It is not urgent. The next decade may see 
transport of all kinds brought under public administration, but even 
so that will leave plenty of outside comparisons, and so, for the 
present, despite Dr. Finer, My Lords may sleep in their beds o’nights. 


G. H. S. B. 
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